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1928—You Do Not Choose | 


HE candidates and the platforms are chosen for you. All you can do is choose among them. 
Your choice, however, is important. It is determined daily; you are influenced by the people you 
talk with and the papers and magazines you read during the months preceding your vote. In turn 
you influence the platforms by your attitudes on public questions and policy. Your real choice lies 
in the sources you tap for your information on the flow of life, trade, economics, race and foreign 
affairs. Are you building for yourself an adequate combination of reading on these issues? Are 
you choosing to be conservative and stand pat on your present information or will you read widely 
and seek to know what informed people are writ ng on these matters of our common concern? THE 
WORLD TOMORROW through the next months will carry articles on “issues” rather than person- 
alities. Will you examine our material on 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: NATIONAL PROBLEMS: 
Nicaragua? Oil—Here and Abroad? Prohibition? Labor in These Slack Times? 
Mexico? Imperialism ? Taxation? Agriculture? 
Pan America? Tariff? Super Power? Immigration? 

China? Freedom in the Modern World? Water Rights? Business, Finance, Industry? 
War—Outlawry? Coal? 


Your experience and your understanding will be increased and balanced by the reading you | 
do in 1928. To put the matter positively we hope you will choose to rad THE WORLD TOMORROW. 
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The Foundation is an interdenomina- 
tional university of religion. Three 
separate schools on one campus: the 
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ministry; the School of Missions for 


the foreign field; the School of Relig- J t 
ious Education for the lay worker and Che Chiraga 
teacher and for social service. Chenlogiral Seminary 
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Courses in all schools are open to 
all students, giving ample opportunity A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
for well-rounded training in the whole branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 
field of Christian work. versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 
HARTFORD ial is 
- " . OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
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OBERLIN offers— 


Contact with stimulating minds. The student body is broadly 
cosmopolitan. The faculty are men of wide experience. The 
“best minds” are brought to the campus for lectures or series 
of lectures. -_During this academic year Canon Streeter; Angus 
of Melbourne, (Australia) ; Dodd of Mansfield College, (Oxford) ; 
Levonian of Athens, (Greece); Maude Royden; Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; Charles Gilkey; Will Durant; Rabbi Goldman; Louis 
Browne; William E. Barton; Bertrand Russell; Russell Stafford; 
Jennings of Johns Hopkins and Compton of Chicago, share their 
best with us. 


For further information address 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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WHO’S WHO 


JAMES WILFORD GARNER. Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Illinois; lecturer, 
in this country and abroad, on governmental 
and international problems. 


A. MAUDE RoyDEN. Preacher; lecturer; writer. 
Will address the national Convention of the 
Y.W.C.A. which meets in San Francisco in 
April. 


A. HERBERT GRAY. Minister of Crouch Hill Presby- 
terian Church, London. The April INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN will have an article by Dr. Gray on the 
problem of divorce. 


JOHN C. CRIGHTON. A graduate of Washington and 
Lee, now working with the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company in New York. 


ROSWELL BARNES. A former chairman of the Na 
tional Council of Student Associations and now 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education. 


Book REVIEWS this month are by three traveling 


secretaries of the National Student Division. 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 
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The Immaturity of Students 


FAMOUS university dean said recently, 
“The youth of college age today is as 
immature morally and as crude socially 
as it is undeveloped intellectually.” If 
this were intended as an uncomplimentary criti- 
cism we would have to put its author down as 
one who has grown old in his service to college 
students. But we prefer to believe that he was 
attempting to chart in this cryptic way the mod- 
ern purpose of higher education. If each and all 
of these things were not true of all of us who are 
associated with the colleges, what further need 
would there be for the college? The glory of 
youth and the hope of progress in this world lie 
in that very capacity for moral, social and in- 
tellectual development to which the dean points. 
This is doubly true because students themselves 
are coming increasingly to recognize that educa- 
tion is something more than the acquiring of a 
few facts, skills and rules. To use a Russellian 
phrase, they are ‘claiming the right to “partici- 
pate in their own education.” In no phase of 
college life has this been more true than in the 
Christian Associations. The genius of these so- 
cieties is that they represent the organized Chris- 
tian conscience of each local campus, tackling 
the job of creating a newer and a better moral 
and religious life. In such a process, revolving 
as it is bound to do around the personality of 
Jesus Christ, progress is inevitable. 














Immaturity in rare cases means a permanent 
d incapacity for growth; but, as applied to college 
youth today it may mean that the moral and in- 
tellectual sap is flowing freely and is as yet un- 
restricted by those tougher fibers which come 
with maturity. 








An Invitation to War 


WO billion five hundred millions for a 
naval construction program covering 
twenty years has been proposed by Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur and approved 

by President Coolidge. The first five-year unit 

alls for the building of seventy-one ships at a 








E:ditorials 


cost of $740,000,000. Such a program is noth- 
ing short of fratricidal folly. Surely none can 
be so simple-minded as to suppose that this move 
for naval supremacy would not be met at once 
by similar competitive enlargements by at least 
two foreign powers. The race of armaments, 
with its inevitable results, would be on with a 
vengeance. America, with its favored position 
and its non-imperialistic tradition has a higher 
mission to perform in the life of the world than 
this. Youth, and particularly college youth, has 
a right to ask why this vast expenditure of treas- 
ure and energy should not be turned into chan- 


nels of constructive internationalism. Education 
is but one such channel. The total endowment 
for all educational instituiions in the United 


States is only a little in excess of $800,000,000— 
which is slightly more than this naval program 
would require in the brief space of five years. 
A little of this total, invested in international 
scholarships or in building up departments of in- 
ternational understanding or in a score of other 
productive ways which are impossible now be- 
cause of insufficient resources, would build solid 
foundations for a new world order rather than 
erect a gaudy and dangerous superstructure on 
the very same faulty foundations which we have 
been calling upon other nations to abandon. 

The talk of defense is sheer pretense. A 
defense policy of this proportion will be neces- 
sary only if we let loose the floodgates of sus- 
picion and hatred by an affront to the conscience 
and faith of humanity which in effect will be 
an invitation to war. 


An Invitation to Peace 
T may seem incongruous at this point to 
make mention of the missionary enter- 
prise, but the fact remains that at this 
moment it constitutes the greatest sin- 
gle force in the world working for international 
understanding and cooperation. This point is 
abundantly supported by the list of this year’s 
calls for foreign missionaries, published in 
pamphlet form by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. To some it will remain a catalogue. 
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others, these 1,169 calls for men and women will 
raise a curtain on a panorama of opportunity for 
translating desire and intention into a creative 
ministry to the future peace and harmony of the 
world. 

That peace and harmony never will come via 
Resolutions. It will come in the future, as in the 
past, as men and women turn their backs on 
luxury and purely personal comfort, cross oceans 
and give themselves as an offering on the altar 
of world brotherhood. While many in these days 
of industrialism will find their missionary call 
not over the ocean in some attractive foreign 
land, but over the viaduct in some factory town 
or foreign quarter, this fact should but accentuate 
the necessity of continuing to support with life 
and with what Dr. Fosdick calls “white magic” 
the vast missionary cause which in an absolutely 
unique way is inviting the world to peace. 


John R. Mott 


T seemed a fitting hour that he should 
sail for Europe the other night at 3 
A. M. The nights as well as the days 
seem all too short for this remarkable 





man to fulfil his world ministry. As he goes 
to Jerusalem for what he himself thinks may 


well be the most important mission of his life 
we pause to remind ourselves of our gratitude 
for him and of the spiritual reinforcement we 
would give him. He has many other engaging 
interests in life—the unifying missionary forces 
which meet soon on the Mount of Olives; church 
unity which he incarnates more than he argues; 
headship of the general Young Men’s Christian 
Association Movement which he refuses to ad- 
mit might become a dwindling world influence 
through a habit of deficits and reductions—but, 
most of all, we still feel that his heart is with 
the students of the world. We claim him as our 
own. We would share his world vision and his 
world task. 


Balanced Reading 


EKVERAL correspondents ask “Where are 
our ‘Balanced Rations’?” referring to 
the list of outstanding books which un- 
til recently has been our monthly recom- 
mendation. Our reply is to ask Wayfarer to re- 
new this month his former good habit, encour- 
aged by this evidence that seed does not always 
fall on stony ground. We are glaa so many of 
our friends try to read at least a few books which 
have to do with the interior life and social 
readjustments as well as with their own “shop.” 











Is Western Civilization 
Doomed? 


N Virgil’s Aeneid there is a _ striking 
picture of Aeneas watching the gods de- 
stroy his city of Troy (Neptune had 
been cheated out of his contractor's 
wages!) It was in anticipation of a similar ex- 
perience that I closed my Spengler and left the 
university for New York, the Babylon of the 
West. Not that I thought the gods would come 
down from their mountains to shatter the city 
with an earthquake or overwhelm her with a 
wave from the sea; it was the desolation that 
Spengler suggests that I had in mind—-a slow 
disintegration of the culture spirit, a_ fading 
of dreams, the substitution of outward expansion 
for inner cultivation. Men without souls, hur- 
rying through a city without meaning—that is 
the picture of the prophesied doom. 

But granting even an impending “Dark Age,” 
is there any need that we become hermits, lament- 
ing that life has worn thin and gray? By no 
means! To us who perchance come last in our 
civilization is given to understand and interpret 
what has gone before. We stand on a moun- 
tain peak from which we may discern the rise 
and fall of the great cultures of the past and 
from our point of vantage we catch glimpses 
of the dim origins of life on this planet and 
the evolution of stars in distant universes. If 
our civilization has lost the freshness and artis- 
tic creativeness of its springtime it has gained 
in return the advantages of maturity. Ceasing 
to believe in religious dogmas it has, neverthe- 
less, awakened to their poetic beauty; and, while 
it cannot compose music to rival the great mas- 
terpieces, it can through superior orchestras in- 
terpret the masters in a way they have not been 
interpreted before. Like the Frozen Words of 
medieval legend, so the histories, myths and sci- 
ences of old kingdoms have, by modern research, 
been brought back to swell the sum of our intel- 
lectual treasures. This is our heritage from the 
past. 

Our own age has produced much to marvel 
at: science continues to startle us with new dis- 
coveries: television, synthetic sugar, music from 
the ether—accomplishments which in a past age 
would have been classed as miracles. This is the 
rich world of the “last men” and in it we believe 
some questions must be solved: Can science pre- 
vent the passing of our civilization from matur- 
ity to decay? Is intelligent man able to map out 
his own destiny or is his fate sealed in the in- 
evitable working out of nature’s plans? 

JOHN C. CRIGHTON 
University of Virginia 
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Havana: An Evaluation 


By James Wilford Garner 


4 VERYONE who loves the 

—_4 good name and honor of the 
United States will earnestly hope 
that the Sixth Pan American 
Conference now meeting in Ha- 
vana may contribute something 
toward the removal of the pres- 
ent misunderstanding and feel- 
ing of distrust and suspicion to- 





JAMES W. GARNER ward our country which exists in 
distressing degree throughout 
Latin America. That the administration at 


Washington has at last come to realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation and desires to do some- 
thing to remove the causes ef this misunderstand- 
ing and distrust and to recover, if possible, our 
former place of esteem and moral leadership on 
the western hemisphere, may be assumed from the 
action of the President in selecting an unusually 
distinguished delegation to represent the United 
States at the conference and by his breaking all 
precedents in attending the conference himself, 
and giving the Latin American peoples solemn 
personal assurances of our determination to re- 
spect their rights to be a helpful neighbor. For 
some years the esteem in which we were once 
held in Latin America has been steadily declin- 
ing. Today we are no longer regarded as merely 
a big brother, but are generaily referred to as 
the powerful “Colossus of the North” whose 
policy toward its sister republics is dominated 
by imperialism, dollar diplomacy and the desire 
of hegemony. Thirteen of those republics, im- 
pressed and stirred by the high idealism which 
carried us into the war in 1917, followed our 
example and either declared war against Ger- 
many or severed diplomatic relations with her. 
But when at the close of the war we withdrew 
into what President Wilson called a selfish and 
ignoble isolation and turned our backs upon the 
League of Nations, they declined to follow us. 
Eighteen of them—all except two—accepted the 
idealism of Europe and joined the League. In 
this respect they have parted company with us 
and today are looking to the League as the em- 
bodiment of that idealism which appeals most to 
them, instead of following the leadership of the 
great American Republic of the North. 


Why Our Influence Waned 
There is a succession of other causes which 
have contributed to the loss of our influence and 
leadership on the western hemisphere. There are 


still Latin Americans with long and persistent 
memories who can never forget how in the past 
we took by force their territory and annexed it. 
Our presidents and secretaries of state have late- 
ly given repeated and solemn assurances that 
while once we were compelled, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to take certain territories, or 
thought we were, we have no desire for another 
foot of what is theirs. President Wilson so de- 
clared in his Mobile Address in 1913. Latin 
Americans are probably willing to take these as- 
surances at face value; they have learned, how- 
ever, as Walter H. Page once remarked, that 
there are more refined ways of getting control of 
other peoples’ territory than the old method of 
conquest. They have seen in late years the occu- 
pation by the United States of Hayti, San Domin- 
go, Nicaragua and the establishment of protector- 
ates over these countries and in addition protec- 
torates over Cuba and Panama; they have seen 
the establishment of financial receiverships; they 
have seen us gathering in coaling and naval sta- 
tions throughout the Caribbean—and it may not 
be irrelevant to add that they have seen our in- 
vestments in Latin America mount in recent years 
from a paltry two or three hundred million dol- 
lars to more than four billions! Steadily, with 
the “‘possessive instinct of a nation on the move” 
—as John Galsworthy characterizes us—we 
have pushed our boundaries or our control and 
influence southward until today the Caribbean 
region might without doing violence to the facts 
be put on the map of the United States. That 
the Latin Americans in the face of this steady 
extension of United States domination to the 
southward should feel uncertain and suspicious 
as to when and where it is to stop, is not at all 
unnatural. 


Moral Cost of Intervention 


Then there are the repeated interventions of 
the United States in the internal affairs of Latin 
American republics. An eminent and fair-minded 
American historian tells us that there have been 
not less than thirty such cases in recent years. 
In none of them did the United States ever con- 
sult anybody but itself. Prima facia, single- 
handed interventions in the domestic affairs of 
other nations are condemnable. Statesmen are 
not lacking who assert the principle that inter- 
ventions ought never be regarded as justifiable, 
except when they are authorized by the collec- 
tive decision of a group of powers. United 
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States might have consulted the representatives 
in the Pan American Union or the A B C pow- 
ers of Latin America before resorting to inter- 
vention, but it has never done so. As a Latin 
American critic puts it, she has acted as judge, 
jury and executioner all combined. When revo- 
lutions have broken out or internal dissensions 
arisen and each of two governments claimed 
rightful authority, we have set ourselves up as 
a judge, recognized the one which we believed 
to be most favorably disposed toward our inter- 
ests, and recently the President has announced 
the policy that in such cases we will support and 
naintain in power, with the «ermed forces of the 
United States if necessary, the government 
which we have recognized. By means of em- 
bargoes on the shipment of arms and munitions 
we will help the one and hamstring the other, as 
we have done in Nicaragua where United States 
marines have been doing service for fifteen years. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Hughes said in his speech 
before the American Colony of Havana on Jan- 
uary 21, that we are now in Nicaragua at the 
request of both parties; but he neglected to say 
that before we secured the consent of both parties 
we occupied the country and extended aid to one 
against the vigorous protest of the other. Lately 
the President has made the remarkable declara- 
tion—which will seem strange to international 
lawyers—that “the person and property of the 
citizen are a part of the national domain even 
when abroad.” If this was intended to mean, as 
it probably was, that our army and navy are to 
be used to protect the American dollar and keep 
it out of trouble, when taking its chances it goes 
into a backward and unstable country in the hope 
of earning larger profits than it can expect at 
home, it is putting a burden of protection on 
us who have no interests in such investments 
which we have a legitimate right to object to. 
Moreover, it tends to degrade our foreign policy 
tc the level of dollar diplomacy and to create the 
impression that the paramount object in our 
Latin American policy is the advancement of the 
private financial interests of a small group of our 
adventurous citizens. 


The Elastic Monroe Doctrine 


Another cause of increasing dissatisfaction 
throughout Latin America is the steady “exten- 
sion” of the Monroe doctrine—Latin Americans 
prefer to call it “distortion” or perversion’ —from 
its original character as a policy of defense and 
protection, to a policy which they regard as a 
cloak for North American imperialism, interven- 
tion and tutelage. The great powers of South 
America frankly say they no longer have any need 
of our protection against European aggression and 
they are unable to understand why, as they put 


it, their big brother of the North insists on hold- 
ing an umbrella over them when there are no 
rain clouds from the East. It has become as elas- 
tic, they assert, as gutta percha and when they ask 
us to define it so that they may know what is con- 
cealed under the innocent name of the illustrious 
President whose name it bears, we reply that it 
is incapable of definition. Likewise, when they 
ask that it be made a Pan American doctrine- 

that it be converted from a policy of one of the 
American republics to a joint policy of.all the 
twenty-one republics—we reply that it is a 
unilateral policy of the United States, that it has 
always been interpreted and enforced upon the 
responsibility of the United States and that it 
must continue so to be in the future. At the 
last Pan American Conference in 1923 they were 
practically told that the subject was not a prope 
one for discussion in an international conference 
of the American republics; in short, that although 
the Monroe doctrine was intended, in part, for 
their protection and defense, its interpretation 
and enforcement is none of their business. One 
thing is clear, namely, that until we adopt a dif- 
ferent attitude in regard to the Monroe doctrine 
a genuine Pan Americanism for this hemisphere 
will never be possible. As it is, the very name 
has come to be regarded in Latin America as a 
camouflage for North American imperialism and 
hegemony rather than a policy for the advance- 
ment of the general welfare of all the American 
republics. 


Fine Phrases and Marines 


Our motives have undoubtedly been misunder- 
stood at times, in consequence of indiscreet utter- 
ances of American politicians. On several oc- 
casions, When our secretaries of state were sent 
to South America to give assurances that we de- 
sire to be only a big brother to the other repub- 
lies, that we have no intention of taking any 
more of their territory and that we cherish the 
utmost respect for their equality and sovereignty, 
politicians at home were proclaiming that the 
frontiers of the United States really extend to 
Tierra del Fuego, that the fiat of the United 
States is the law on this hemisphere, and the 
like. Naturally Latin Americans under these 
circumstances are sometimes confused and are 
uncertain as to which of these declarations ex- 
press the real mind of the American nation. 

It is clear that the situaticn has reached a 
point where fine phrases and. vocal professions 
no longer carry the weight among Latin Amer'- 
cans which once they did. !t is to be hoped that 
the visit of the President to the conference may 
tend to allay the feeling of distrust and suspicion 
which is now very nearly universal throughout 

(Turn to page 164) 
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The God of Nature and the God of Christ 


By A. Maude Royden 











HE God 
f i ro- 

claimed 
to us by 
Christ is 
preéemi- 
nently a 
God of 
Love: the 
God of sci- 
ence as cer- 
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things, nor think of ourselves 
as involved in a universal fall. 
Yet if the body falls ill, no 
part of it is unaffected. Do in- 
dividual cells of the body 
complain of having to suffer 
for each other’s injuries, | 
wonder? Or protest against 
the necessity of rushing to 
the point of danger which, 
after all, is in some remote 


speaking 


She is 


her previous 








tainly a God 
of Law. Law seems to me so essential to our 
freedom and development that I see in the law- 
fulness of God the proof of his love. I can- 
not wish him to make an exception for any one 
or suspend the laws of the wniverse to save a saint 
from falling over a precipice. If God were liable 
to such caprice our liberty would be destroyed 
and with it our capacity for moral evolution. 

When I see the solidarity of human nature in- 
volve the innocent with the guilty in such a mass 
catastrophe as war, or individually through evil 
inheritance from infected parents, I see what 
that human solidarity involves. God could pre- 
vent us from hurting each other only by isolat- 
ing us from each other. He could, in other 
words, prevent our human cruelties by depriv- 
ing us of our‘ humanity! For man is a social 
animal and is not man at all if he is altogether 
alone. He must at least be born of human par- 
ents—there he touches the race: He must depend 
altogether on human service for the first years 
of his life, and just as truly, though less obvious- 
ly, so long as his life lasts. 

No one seriously complains of this dependence 
or thinks it an injury that he is loved and served. 
His protest is only heard when he is hurt, or 
hurts, or sees another hurt. It seems horrible 

it is horrible—that a child should inherit dis- 
ease from its parents, or be morally depraved 
by its surroundings before it is old enough to 
defend itself. Few seem able to grasp the fact 
that we humans can no more have the power 
to love and serve without the power to hate and 
hurt, than we can have one side of a sheet of 
Paper without the other. 


Universal Solidarity 
We do not recognize our own solidarity with all 
NOTE: This is excerpted from I] Believe in God 


(Chapter XIII) and is reprinted through the courtesy of 
Harper and Brothers. 


part of the body for which 
they should not be held responsible? Any eye, 
one would think, must justifiably complain if it 
lose its sight sympathetically because the other 
eye is gone! 

The body politic of a human society obeys the 
same laws and has a like solidarity. The dis- 
eases we breed in slums and brothels do not stay 
in brothel and slum, but circulate throughout the 
body, to our horror and amazement. The world 
is no less solidaire. A man may suffer from 
rabies in this country because the people of Ja- 
pan refuse to exercise proper precaution about 
mad dogs, and lepers exist in England who have 
brought their infection from the East. We for our 
part, have made a present of syphilitic infection 
to the natives of Africa. An assassin’s blow in 
Serajevo involves not Serbia only, but practically 
the whole world in the catastrophe of war. 

The universe is solidaire, but we refuse to 
grasp the fact. The fact persists whether we 
grasp it or not, but would not persist forever to 
our hurt if we did grasp it. The fact persists: 
the hurt only as long as we persist in the ignor- 
ance and folly of supposing that we are not soli- 
daire. The fact itself 1 do not offer as an “ex- 
planation” of the origin of evil. It does, how- 
ever, throw some light on our Lord’s teaching 
about suffering. 


Love and Law 

It is often asked whether the God of Love is 
the God of Nature? It depends on our idea of 
love. So long as we persist in associating it with 
caprice or any kind of weakness (for caprice is 
always a sign of weakness) our answer must be 
“no,” for there is no weakness or caprice in the 
laws of nature and these reveal to us nature’s 
God. If, however, we believe that love is bound 
to show itself as trustworthy and strong, our an- 
swer will be different. 

Unfortunately, we commonly think of love as 
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a weak and sentimental thing. To be “good” is 
often supposed to be equivalent to being rather 
silly, and people are commended to us as very 
religious who are as nearly as possible imbecile. 
We are therefore not surprised to find that a God 
of leve can be persuaded to change his mind, and 
even ought sometimes to do so, on realizing that 
his laws do not work. To be told that he will not 
change his mind and is not 30 foolish as to need 
to do so, comes as a shock to the sentimentalist 
and conflicts with his idea uf love. This is why 
a great part of Christ’s teaching about God has 
been ignored or passed over in a rather uneasy 
silence. 

Christ proclaimed a God of law as certainly 
as nature does, and nowhere gives us any loop- 
hole for believing that we can escape the conse- 
quences of law. He taught us to see God in na- 
ture and reproached us for the strange blindness 
which had prevented us from seeing him in this 
sublime aspect. He forbade us to put our faith 
in chance or caprice and he plainly warned us 
that if we broke the law through ignorance of it 
we should suffer exactly as though we broke it 
through deliberate wickedness. In effect, he said 
that wickedness and folly were the same. 


Love in Nature 


Consider how often, in proclaiming the love of 
God, Christ called nature to witness to it. In 
parable after parable he cailed attention to the 
witness of nature to God—-in field and harvest, 
mustard-seed and vine, lilies and ravens and 
sparrows. If his God is not to be found in na- 
ture Christ must have misread it grievously, for 
he continually points us to that source to find 
him. 

These are not sentimentalities. “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one of them 
shall fall to the ground without your Father.” 
Sparrows do fall to the ground: such still is life: 
but not without their Father. The townsman 
Paul sees with a sense of horror worthy of the 
nineteenth century “the whole creation groaning 
and travailing in pain together’: Christ, saner 
and country bred, saw the tears of things, the 
fall of sparrows, but saw also that not tears but 
life and health, and not death and disease but 
beauty and joy were the hall-mark of the world. 
Yet he speaks with infinite tenderness of these 
sparrows and their fall, and knows that the God 
of all the heavens is with them. 

In dealing With nature nothing is more certain 
than that brains are of very great importance. 
Our Lord, far from being horrified at this dis- 
covery, advised his disciples to combine the wis- 
dom of serpents with the innocence of doves. No 
advice could possibly be wiser or nobler: None 
has been more consistently disregarded by the 


religious. Having ignored the teaching of Chrisi 
on this head, Christians frequently assure me that 
they have lost their faith in the love of God be- 
cause, having acted with folly (though with ex- 
cellent intentions) they have found the conse- 
quences disastrous. 


Relentless Lawfulness 

God (Nature) does demand hard thinking and 
hard work. If this is not given, good intentions, 
lofty imaginings, or sheer harmlessness are no 
substitute. The condemned owner of the talent 
had not done any harm with it: he had done 
nothing. For this he is condemned to the loss 
of his talent. Those who do nothing with their 
talents lose them. Can this fact be questioned? 
Do we not all know it to be true? The man who 
uses his talent develops and increases it. There 
is a law of diminishing returns and a law of in- 
creasing returns in nature. To him that hath is 
given. 

The relentless God of nature is not a whit more 
relentless than the God of Christ, if relentless is 
the right word to use. He has, I would rather say, 
the same unchanging lawfulness. We can rely on 
him because he does not change; we can build 
safely because we can distinguish sand from 
rock. The deeper truths or iaws of the spirit are 
of the same constancy. Why seek to evade them? 
Their universal and unchanging character makes 
it possible for us to understand them and to trust 
them. In every corner of the universe this trust- 
worthiness is revealed. 

If we accept the universe as it is, we shall find 
that the truth has made us free; and then, per- 
haps, shall begin to see that the truth was love al! 
the time. This is, however, the last thing that 
most of us are willing to do. We cannot and 
will not believe either that God’s laws are really 
wiser than ours, or that we cannot convince him 
of this and get him to change them. Instead of 
trying to understand the priiciples laid down by 
Christ we argue that they would not work. Their 
working is undisturbed and unaffected by our 
argument. Perhaps we shall realize this some 
day. In the meantime we present, I suppose, a 
spectacle as absurd, as, even in our eyes, is that 
of a savage who seeks to bring rain by throw- 
ing water in the air or to ensure a good harvest 
by magic. 

Love, according to Christ, is the creative power 
in the universe: is God. We set to work to make 
a world out of race hatred or national hatred or 
class hatred. The result is what we see. 

He taught that evil could only be overcome by 
good: we, with a smile at his impracticabie folly, 
expend our blood and our treasure in a “‘war to 
end war.” From the fact that the war has not 
ended war, most of us deduce nothing. Like the 

(Turn to page 162) 
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Sin, Pain, and Healing 


By Robert L. Calhoun 


~N a sense the grand business 
| of living is finding a prac- 
tical answer to the problem 

of good and evil. A _ practical 
inswer: not primarily an expla- 
natory formula but a satisfying 
way of life. This is what re- 
ligion offers — “‘salvation’”’ — an 
actual overcoming of evil with 
good, an actual attainment of 
blessedness. It is possible to 
rest content with the fact of 
attainment, not bothering about how’s and why’s; 
religion like life itself can be unreflective. But 
theology must seek to understand religion, as 
philosophy seeks to understand life at large, and 
for theology there is no theoretic problem more 
central than seeking to understand good and evil 
and the attainment of salvation. To what facts 
do these words refer? How are the facts to be 
interpreted? What basis has the claim of religion 
that evil can be conquered and good attained? 
What does it mean to pray, “Thy kingdom come?” 


The Fact of Evil 

There is always a temptation, strong in some 
quarters, to win a quick solution by ruling out 
evil as a fact. Christian Science, for example, 
and kindred optimisms say, God is All; what 
we call evil is illusion, mental fog, mere noth- 
ing. But the crude facts of one’s own experience 
are not open to question as facts. Either one 
sees a thing as red, or one doesn’t, and he knows 
how it looks to him. If one be told that what 
he calls bad things are only dreams he may fairly 
reply that if so, they are bad dreams, and that 
to have such dreams is a bad thing and needs 
explaining. It is true that one may change one’s 
mind about the value of particular experiences. 
It is true that what he calls evil, at first blush, 
may have its ugly mien irradiated with new 
light as he comes to understand it better and deal 
with it more successfully, till its initial badness 
is overborne. But either his first judgment was 
correct, and the thing actually (if not 
Wholly) bad; or his judgment was incorrect, and 
then the faultiness of his own adjustment was 
bad. In one way or another evil is there as a 
fact needing interpretation. 

Man is born maladjusted. The sheltered 
Primeval peace that current psychology makes so 
much of is ended when the new individual comes 
forth to be another self. The first choking breath 
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was 


of air hurts his untried lungs. His eyes try to 
blink out light that stabs his soft retinae. Want 
of the food that hitherto has pulsed through his 
body makes him cry now with hunger. And 
when these infantine discomforts have been over- 
come, more mature sufferings take their place: 
pains and remorses, shames, anxieties and des- 
pairs. It is natural for man to be hurt—a part 
of the business of living, from birth onward. 
Even what is good for him often brings him pain; 
and sheer losses, destructive injuries and wast- 
ing diseases, foreshadow and at length usher in 
his death. It is natural, moreover, that when he 
is hurt or feels want, he is impelled to put things 
right by any means that offers. Hence the 
screaming and slashing of a thwarted infant. 
Hence the hardnesses and deceits of olde: folk. 
Suffering and misconduct: these are facts, 
neither exceptional nor superticial but character- 
istic of human life. How shall we interpret 
them ? 


Interpretation of Evolution 


Dogmatic evolutionism of the more eupeptic 
sort has a confident answer. Evils are incidental 
growth pains of a flourishing young world, 
ruddy with health. It takes a good thumping 
war now and then, with plenty of slaughter, to 
show what a husky lot men are. It takes the 
1andicaps of economic ill-fortune, and drastic 
purges like small-pox and the plague to weed out 
weaklings and keep the race fit. (Of course in 
this view the fittest always survive—almost al- 
ways.) Tender minds may regret that some have 
to lose out, but after all Progress is worth it. 
With the world getting fitter all the time, why 
boggle at the price? As for “sin,” that too fits 
well enough into the picture. Impulses and 
habits that are useful at one stage of develop- 
ment hang on after they are no longer needed in 
the old form. Being out of tune with the newer 
situation they naturally make trouble, not because 
they are radically bad but because the world has 
gone ahead. Sin, in short, is merely a special 
case of “culture lag,” which nobody is_ to 
blame and about which nobody need worry. It 
is all coming out right, with the world growing 
bigger and better every day! 

For all its offensive crudity this view embodies 
a good deal of well-informed realism and sound 
sense. It is true that much, perhaps most, of the 
evil we confront may best be faced in this cavalier 
fashion: not denying its badness altogether, but 
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denying that a healthy mind need brood over it 
and find it an unmanageable problem. Particu- 
larly in dealing with one’s own private aches and 
disappointments and the paralyzing remorse that 
may follow moral lapses, this attitude has 
strategic value. It braces up one’s morale and 
makes bearable the workaday routine of bruises 
and failures that every one is called on to en- 
dure. But there are times, many times, when 
this robust practical heartiness itself becomes in- 
tolerable. Evil on the grand scale—pestilence, 
war; evil in its more searchingly venomous 
forms—the suffering of helpless cripples in body 
or mind, the sapping of fine young life to feed 
microbes and tumor cells; evil in its most de- 
pressing, dispiriting forms—the madnesses, 
treacheries, and stupidities of men: before these 
things no grown-up mind feels jaunty. They 
betoken not the breeziness of the popular progress 
cult, but the sombre devilries of an older view. 


Answer of Paul and Calvin 


“Total depravity” and “original sin” are 
phrases our bustling world shuts its ears to. 
They belong to that grim view of human life 
which had a major place in Christian theology 
from the Epistle to the Romans through Augus- 
tine to its final merciless expression in dogmatic 
Calvinism. In this view evils are symptoms of the 
sickness of a ruined race. Man was made in the 
image of God, with a tranquil mind untroubled 
by desire, knowing God’s will and able to do it, 
fitted for life rather than death. But man fol- 
lowed Satin into revolt, and his egoistic folly has 
cut him off from God, the Source and only Ful- 
fillment of his incomplete self. In this self-im- 
posed and guilty isolation, man is ignorant, torn 
by conflicting hungers and lusts, helplessly tan- 
gled in sin, facing inevitable death—a being de- 
praved and totally lost, dead already, with a liv- 
ing death. For once in this feverish coil he can 
never rise above it unaided; and the shameful 
malady passes on, a deadly cerruption, to all his 
descendants born and unborn. So misconduct and 
suffering and final dissolution, all alike, are re- 
ferred to alienation from God—‘“original sin” in 
which the whole creation shares. In unaided 
Nature there is no help. Only through the stern 
mercy of God and the agonized love made mani- 
fest through Jesus Christ is there hope that some 
men will be saved, and perhaps, as Paul thought, 
“that the creation itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God.” 

Within this forbidding scheme, for all its faults 
in detail, there is strong truth of a sort with 
which an evolutionistic theology cannot dispense. 
Evil is not merely the strains and bruises of a 
strenuous mountain climb and the occasional loss 


of a weak climber. Evil is also, all too often, dis- 
ease that attacks the strong and ruinously poisons 
the lives of many. An easy optimism about man 
and the natural order is fatuous. For if it is 
not literally true that we sre battling against 
dark malignant powers, “wicked spiritual beings 
in the heavenly places,” we are still facing the 
facts which made men once talk in those terms. 
And if, because of the increased skill of our sci- 
entific vigilantes in dealing with the raw forces 
of nature, some of us in America find it pos- 
sible to drowse off in security, it does little credit 
to either our heads or our hearts if we do so. 
We are not done with diabolism yet. 


An Attempt At Synthesis 


The account which seems to me best to fit both 
the facts, so far as I know them, and the inter- 
pretation which we have been suggesting in 
these papers, has ground in common both with 
Calvin’s grim redemptionism and with the mod- 
ernist’s healthy-mindedness. God, in the view 
we suggested last month, is not, primarily “One 


who has made the world; rather he is One 
who is continuously making it good.” In 
common with Calvin we declare that there 


is poisonous evil, disruptive and dangerous, 
from which the world needs to be saved; the 
world is sick, not sunny with health. But in 
common with the evolutionist we declare that in 
the very substance of the world, in man and in 
nature, there is also a surging vitality that makes 
for healing and new life; not by arbitrary miracle, 
but in the natural course of events, the redeem- 
ing, recreating Power makes itself felt. We 
know it and count on it at the physical level: our 
torn, fevered bodies recover from physical dis- 
ruption not by miracle, but because living things 
as we know them are by nature resilient. The 
integrating Factor that organizes them in the 
midst of the flow of events tends also to sus- 
tain them against destruction. We know it and 
count on it, too, at the level of spirit: weary, 
distorted, broken minds, sick with pain and sin, 
do recover. 


No Sickness Without Health 


Health is wholeness. Were there not whole- 
making trends in the nature of living bodies and 
minds, no human skill could do more than to cut 
away broken tissue, and briag tortured lives to 
a speedier close. But the healing, whole-restor- 
ing processes go on. The skilful human physician 
counts on them and works with them. He knows 
without argument that there can be no sickness 
without a living patient: that disease itself is 
parasitic, existing only so long as there is resist- 

(Turn to page 164) 
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“Companionate Marriage 
By A. Herbert Gray 
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To the Editor: 
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you asked, 


markable 
book. I have 
found it im- 
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stimu- 
lating and 
interesting. Though I ex- 
different view from 


whole 
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press a 


I now enclose the article for which 
biological opinions 
which I have quoted seem to me of 
7 re- very great importance and value. 

I feel intensely in regard to the 
situation in the United States 
—many young people there 
got a large hold on my affections. 

Sincerely, 


which might have saved mar- 
riages which have in fact 
gone astray. 

I agree with all that the 
judge says about the ugli- 
ness of jealousy in all its 
forms, and that the conven- 
tions which justify it and 
even expect it from certain 
persons are immoral conven- 
tions. I agree that infidelity 
on the part either of a hus- 
band or of a wife is not an 
unpardonable sin. Surely it is 


having 








his on the outstanding pro- 
posal of the book, it would be ungracious 
to do so without expressing my gratitude for 
much that is in the book, and my hearty agree- 


ment with many of the views therein ex- 
pressed. 
It is a very real pleasure to meet in the 


pages of this book a man of such sterling and 
genial humanity. I do not wonder that he has 
become a great consultant.. With all my heart I 
wish that there were more men of his insight and 
kindliness, for‘ my own experience has taught 
me how great a part they might play. There 
must be thousands of people who in secret are 
suffering acute pain, for whom the doors into a 
new life altogether might be opened by the help 
of such sympathetic and wise persons, if only 
they were available. A man who does not judge 
and condemn but merely listens with large 
charity, and then advises with mature wisdom 
is exactly the man needed to unravel many a 
miserable situation, and so set sufferers free. 
With such a man I disagree with reluctance, and 
my disagreement does not prevent a warm appre- 
ciation of his human and humane services. 

But indeed with many of the unusual things 
he says I do most heartily agree. I also am sure 
that marriage on any terms is a high endeavor 
for which men and women ought to be prepared 
by education as to its nature, and instruction in 
the technique of successful sex intimacy. No 
doubt mother nature teaches many all that they 
need to know. But there remain many others 
—very many others—who have never come to 


know certain plain truths, the knowledge of 
_. NOTE: For an ampler discussion of sex life the 
Editors recommend a careful reading of Men, Women 


and God, by the author of this thought-provoking article. 
(Association Press: Sixty cents.) 


a Christian commonplace that 
love does not regard any sins as unpardonable. 
How strange that we should have come to believe 
that God forgives even such sins and yet have held 
it unseemly that human beings should do so. 


Marriage Without Love Is Ugly 


Further, I too am sure that marriage without 
love is an ugly and impure thing compared with 
which the irregular intimacies that are motived 
by passionate and sincere affection may be beauti- 
ful and pure. Further, I rejoice in something that 
is implied in the whole of this book; namely, that 
whatever may be our moral standards we owe 
to those who make mistakes a great deal of char- 
ity and sympathy. Mistakes in this part of life 
always bring suffering, but at present the situa- 
tion is often rendered ten times worse than it 
need be because of the fears and terrors induced 
in men and women by the harshness of a hypo- 
critical society towards discovered offenders. 
Nothing could be in more flagrant contrast with 
the example of Christ. 

And finally, I hold the view that there is in many 
marriages a place for the use of contraceptives 
—not at the beginning, at which point I believe 
them to be open to serious objection, but at the 
point when a couple have as many children as 
they can support in health and comfort and with- 
out undue strain to themselves. 

That leads me to a central point in this book. 
Judge Lindsey asks his readers and society in gen- 
eral to endorse a policy which would offer to 
young people under the age of twenty marriage 
without parentage, achieved by the use of con- 
traceptives. He believes that this would be the 
best way to meet the problem of the stress and 
strain of sex desire in the young. And here I part 
company. I also hold that the sex element in life 
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is a very valuable one capable of enriching human 
life and heightening human happiness, and that 
therefore there is no more important question than 
that of the right way in which to handle this ele- 
ment so that people may get the most and the 
best out of it. But I believe the judge’s sugges- 
tion is a retrograde suggestion. 


The Physical Facts 


To begin with, I have looked in vain in this 
book for any recognition of the fact that sex- 
ual intercourse for people in the teens is 
physiologically a very bad thing. About physio- 
logical matters I have no right to speak myself, 
but I have been fortunate enough to obtain some 
important statements from the directors of the 
Institute of Applied Biology at The Pioneer 
Health Centre in London, by name G. Scott 
Williamson, M. D., and Innes H. Pearse, M. D. 

They deal purely with physical facts, without 
inclusion of the psychological factors. After 
describing the natural course of development in 
normal couples in the matter of sex intimacy they 
add: “Voluntary childlessness provides other 
conditions and leads to disruption except in the 
rarest cases. Indeed, birth control doctors have 
a large practice in curing sterility—paradoxical 
as it may seem. Sexual intimacy is no necessity 
to ordinary normal individuals.” 

Again, in speaking of the biological value of 
ova and sperm, they say: “Ova and sperm are 
carefully conserved and very valuable by-prod- 
ucts, the making of which is very difficult. There 
is a mechanism for re-absorbing these products 

taking them back into their own individual or- 
ganism. The higher you move in the animal 
scale the greater the care taken to conserve these 
by-products. Why? Because the body in action 
(especially in nervous action) often calls upon 
It reabsorbs them—moulds them 
into new nuclei of the cells or new energy sub- 
stances.” Thus we realize why continuous waste 
of these substances through sexual intercourse 
produces serious bodily upsets—physical upsets 
which, if continued, go on to insanity, mental 
instability, hysteria, etc. In moments of stress, 
even in infinitely small moments of stress, emo- 
tional or physical, there is no reserve of these 
important substances. 


these reserves. 


In the period of greatest stress—childhood— 


the reserve of these substances is rigorously 
guarded. We cannot waste them. After puberty 
we can waste them. But it is waste. We can 


only get enough of them in reserve after puberty 
by exercising every other physical function to its 
fullest capacity. When we are saturated with 
health, then and then only can the reseive be 
used to “prove our health” by creating children, 


by will, by intelligence. When are we in full de- 
velopment? When growth and differentiation 
have ceased, in men after the age of 22-24; in 
women about the age of 21. 

But companionate marriage is deliberately 
stating that only sexual intimacy gives sensuous 
outlet, though it means the waste of the material 
we need for growth and development—that only 
this is the satisfactory outlet for the natural sen- 
suousness of the individual. There never was a 
more flagrant exhibition of ignorance of the sim- 
plest facts of physical biology. Could any biologi- 
cal fact deserve more careful attention from a 
nation anxious to have a healthy population? Sex- 
ual intercourse for men under 22-24 or for women 
under 20 is biologically wasteful. To that | 
should like to add that I believe the policy the 
judge suggests would interrupt the natural 
psychological development of a woman according 
to which parentage follows on sex experience to 
give it its crown and completion. We have to 
deal here with very mysterious and delicate ele- 
ments in the inner life, and I believe that expe- 
rience of sex intimacy divorced from parentage 
disturbs certain fine balances in the moral and 
spiritual being of women, und is apt to lead to 
a distorted attitude to sex—sometimes producing 
a repulsion from it and sometimes a concentra- 
tion of attention on it, which asks from it more 
than it is capable of giving. Sex intimacy is a 
beautiful thing only when it springs from love 
and is allowed to have its uatural creative value. 


Mastery Without Fear 


Further, what I desire for men and women is 
a complete and harmonious experience cf sex 
intimacy, and if that is to happen there must 
be no fears in the way. But such fears are ter- 
ribly apt to be present when mechanical devices 
are employed. Mentally the two are not ready 
for all that the experience may involve. Are they 
not seeking something more selfish than complete 
sex experience? Therefore | am compelled to fall 
back on the view that the best way for men and 
women in the matter of sex is to decide that they 
will not have intimate relations with one another 
until the time has come when they can set up 
a home and face the responsibilities of parent- 
age. In these modern days that involves a long 
period of continence, from the point of adolesence 
onwards for a number of years. 

Now, the judge says that continence is “un- 
natural.” He speaks of “an abstinence which 
is against nature” and again “our economic con- 
ditions amount to a demand on young people that 
they shall restrain their impulse to mate—putting 
it off for a long period. It is a bad thing.” Yet 
the judge can talk very wisely at other times 
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about the danger of arguing from “nature.” It 
is at least open to question whether it does not 
belong to the real “nature” of human beings to 
attain a mastery over impuise which shall make 
the continence I am speaking of perfectly pos- 
sible and essentially beneficial. 


I am sure, however, that such continence* will 
remain impossible so long as the conventions al- 
low mere boys and girls to indulge in intimate 
“pettings’” which of course inflame passion. | 
was amazed to find lately how widely accepted 
that convention is in many places in the United 
States. But it will pass. Girls and boys them- 
selves will discard it. Judge Lindsey tells us of a 
girl called Millie who discovered that that sort of 
thing “is just silly and slobbery,” and that she was 
not going to “have these half-grown kids pawing 
me over and kissing me.”’ Millie was so right that 
it cannot but be that sooner or later young people 
generally will agree with her. 


Again, of course, continence for the young is 
made almost impossible so long as they are sub- 
jected on all hands to the suggestion that it is 
practically impossible, and certainly more than 
ought to be asked of them. We are all extraordi- 
narily suggestible, and many a young man who 
was getting on all right in real celibacy has 
awakened to the fact that other people really ex- 
pected of him another way of life, and would 
think him something less than a man if he did 
not follow it. On my last visit to the States it 
seemed to me that great bodies of young people 
were under the power of a vast corporate sugges- 
tion to the effect that continence was impossible 
for them, if not also undesirable. And they re- 
sponded inevitably to that suggestion. But a 
great reaction must be near. I/t is this intens« 
preoccupation with sex from the age of fifteen on- 
wards which is abnormal and unnatural. Those 
who succumb to it are passing by all the other 
things which give life at that period its variety, 
beauty and value. When they begin to live more 
fully with body, mind, aesthetic sense, and heart, 
they will get into a healthier air in which the 
problem of continence is not insuperable. 


Spurious Freedom 


| find the judge himself expressing something 
very like this view. “In sex conduct we are 
right now going through the spurious freedom 
phase; we are erossly misbehaving in the first 
childish exhilaration of revolt. But I think we 
shall some day achieve something in sex very 
far removed from this—something governed by 
authentic tastes and free but educated prefer- 


The testimony of the medical profession is still quite 
clear to the effect that such continence is not bad for 
health and is generally beneficial. 


9 


ences—a genuine culture in fact.” I wholly share 
in that faith and that expectation, but I think we 
should put that day further off if in the meantime 
we were to recommend to our young people in 
their teens a surrender to sex impulse and a sex 
experience far short of the best. And here again 
I find the judge saying such helpful and reason- 
able things about the possibility of sublimating 
the sex impulse in early youth that I have won- 
dered whether he has moments in which he 
doubts his own main thesis. What could be better 
than this (which I find on p. 322) about the ter- 
rific force which arrives on the scene with sexual 
maturity in the teens: “It can be sublimated un- 
der a proper system of education, in athletics, in 
music, in dancing, in study and _ intellectual 
growth, and it need not seek a specifically sexual 
outlet. Our educational system should proceed as 
much on this ideal as possible.”” He goes on, in- 
deed, to recognize that even with such a system 
the problem of the sex urge will remain an acute 
one in many cases. Everybody knows that who 
knows youth. And I know of no way in which 
the problem of dealing with the sex element in 
our natures can be made an easy one. Its great 
possibilities are too wonderful to be easily at- 
tained. It should be part of every true educa- 
tion to prepare men and women to face a really 
difficult problem. The whole idea that life 
ought to be easy is mischievous and misleading. 
Its real rewards are always for those who will 
brace themselves for ways that are not easy. 
We have a long way to go. Of late it seems to 
me we have in many places slipped back. The 
disintegrating forces let loose by the war did us 
profound damage. We have now to face the task 
of getting back to where we were, and then get- 
ting far further on, for God knows we were not 
so very far on. 

3ut to propose for the accommodation of 
youthful desire an experience of marriage that 
is only half marriage, and that is not definitely 
proposed as a life union would seem to me to be 
patently a counsel of despair. With all the good- 
will in the world I believe the judge is suggest- 
ing to us a fatal policy. 

I would fain think with kindliness of all who 
stumbie and fall in the slippery world of sex. 
But one fact is beyond all dispute—that the best 
thing possible to a human being is to have known 
in the way of sex only one other human being, 
and with him or her to have lived out a life of 
freedom and joy under the inspiration of a love 
that involves body, mind, heart, and spirit. God 
grant that as a society we may learn to point all 
our boys and girls towards that crowning joy, 
and may learn to save them from all the mistaken 
aberrations which breed so much misery in our 
social life! 
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THE GOD OF NATURE AND THE 
GOD OF CHRIST 


(Continued from page 156) 


university professor of ancient fame, we look this 
difficulty in the face—-and pass on. 


Christ taught that none could suffer without 
all suffering. We are guilty of oppression and 
wrong, tolerate slums, and exact from our ene- 
mies the last farthing to be squeezed out of them: 
and exhibit a sentimental horror at the disease, 
poverty, and unemployment that follow. Some 
even lose their faith in God because the conse- 
quence of their follies follows in due course, and 
cry out with passionate indignation that the in- 
nocent are being made to suffer with the guilty. 

This revelation of a God of law is to Christ a 
revelation of a God of love. By his constancy God 
sets us free and gives us a mastery over our lives 
and over circumstances which we could never 
have if he sought continually to set right our mis- 
takes and save us from the consequence of our 
own folly. Christ shirks nothing. He is no sen- 


timentalist. He recognizes the unchanging char- 
acter of universal law. He sees the innocent in- 
volved with the guilty and ignorance punished 
equally with sin. And seeing all this with relent- 
less clearness of vision, striving to remedy our 
griefs at the cost of his own life, tortured as our 
duller hearts can never be with the spectacle 
of our folly and our pain, he declares that the 
God so revealed is Love. 

We have only to accept his will and to co- 
operate with it to find that it is indeed our peace, 
and that there is no other peace. If we are not 
at peace it is we who must change; not God. The 
prodigal son was not forbidden to take his money 
and go. He was not prevented from wasting it 
in riotous living. The suffering consequent on 
his chosen course of action was not averted. He 
was an-hungered and would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat. But 
“when he came to himself” and returned to his 
father, he saved himself from those conse- 
quences. God is no more vindictive than cap- 
ricious and, if a man seeks him, he will most cer- 
tainly find him. If he turns from rebellion to 
love, God meets him more than halfway. 





What Proof > 


What proof have | of God? 
To-night I saw the sky 


Swept shining clear 


By great winds, leaving only radiant stars 


And a moon. 


Turning my eyes from the too great brightness 
| saw a white birch standing near— 

And my heart broke with the strain. 

I know that only God could have created 

Such a night and borne 

The pain of such creation! 


Again the great winds swept by— 

Drawn by their strength my eyes lifted, 
Lifted to see clouds piling high 

Shutting frorn me the stars, 

Making dim the moon— 

And there was sudden ease within my heart. 
| know that only God would have dared 
Bring forth such light—- 

And remembered to cast the shadow! 


(Womans Press) 


—Mary Custis Foster. 
Mt. Holyoke College 
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Passing Events 





A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


Beware of the self-righteous tone of some re- 
ligious journals in their endorsement of Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s refusal to include a definition of 
“aggressor nation” in his proposed multilateral 
treaty for the outlawry of war. America takes 
the high ground, so the argument runs, that when 
nations give a solemn pledge not to go to war 
they can be trusted to keep their word. If they 
are sincere, why refer in the treaty to its pos- 
sible violation? But Europe has memories. 
America has none. Again and again European 
countries have been invaded by neighbors who 
ignored their treaties. Europe wishes to outlaw 
war, but her memories compel her to insist that 
the treaty brand as an aggressor, and hence as 
an outlaw, any nation violating her promise not 
to go to war. The danger is that American ideal- 
ists will now play the Pharisee—feel America’s 
duty is done and that all we can now do is to 
wait for Europe to rise to the level of our own 
noble idealism. 

* *« * * 

In the meantime, while our idealists are ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the wickedness of 
Europe, American imperialists and militarists 
are in a fair way to put through the “Bigger 
Navy Plan.” Isn’t it about time for American 
idealists to take a leaf from Europe’s experience 
and become realistic? 

e s» © 

Culture at best is hard put to it in keeping 
down the savage in us all. Which suggests the 
question, should Hickman be hung or be confined 
for life? Is the difference one of degree only, or 
one of kind, between Hickman’s impulse to dis- 
member Marion Parker and society’s eagerness to 
wring Hickman’s neck? Must society keep capi- 
tal punishment as a safety valve? Must we have 
occasional hangings and electrocutions as vicari- 
ous outlets for society’s pent-up lust for blood, or 
can the savage in us be otherwise sublimated, and 
hence capital punishment abolished? 


* * *K * 


We hope it will not happen, but ere this year is 
passed we may find ourselves compelled to choose 
between two candidates, one of whom is “right” 
on prohibition and “wrong” on foreign policy and 
social legislation, the other “wrong” on prohibi- 
tion and “right” on foreign affairs and social leg- 
islation. It may be advisable for students to 
begin to think about what they will do if con- 
fronted with such a situation. 


Denver BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 


The Philosopher’s Chair 








Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


What is the place of mind in our world? Is 
everything mind or a part of mind, or is what we 
call mind merely an arrangement of elements 
which more accurately may be called “matter?” 
Or do both “mind” and “matter” exist and influ- 
ence each other in some mysterious way? 

Here is the most far-reaching problem of 
philosophy. As the problem of knowledge, or the 
body-mind problem, or the question of the nature 
of experience, it has engaged the attention of 
philosophers for hundreds of years. Buta glance 
at our present-day idealisms, realisms, interac- 
tionisms and pragmatisms, to say nothing of the 
behaviorisms, Freudianisms, and “configuration- 
isms” in psychology suggest that it is still far 
from being solved. 

+ ok * * 


Recently, however, a new and apparently fruit- 
ful approach is being made through an analysis 
of the meaning of evolution. The claim is that 
the older view of evolution magnified the material 
world at the expense of the mental because of a 
one-sided view of the nature of causation. If 
there can be nothing in the effect which was not 
in the cause—so ran the argument—life and 
mind, having evolved from matter, essentially 
must be material. 

But the new way is to attack the problem from 
the other end. We don’t understand what evolu- 
tion is, claim these newer writers, unless we see 
that when something which was potential really 
takes on actuality we must use new terms, new 
categories of thought, to describe and appraise 
it. Furthermore, on a strictly materialistic basis 
there can be no evolution since there is nothing 
to evolve. The bits of matter in motion remain 
the same; it is only their relationships which 
change. Once again, if life and mind do emerge 
out of a world of matter, this matter takes on 
new interest for us as that by which life and 
mind can be produced. Why not describe the 
entire process in the highest terms we know 
rather than the lowest? Only thus can we do 
justice to all that is contained in it. 


K * ce * 


It will be observed at once that this view has 
important consequences for the philosophy of re- 
ligion. There are no gaps in the world of nature 
but simply in our knowledge of it. We have al- 
ways realized that man is continuous with the 
rest of the universe on his physical side. Why 
should we not think of him as continuous also 
on the spiritual side? Such continuity helps us 
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to understand religious experience as man’s im- 
mediate contact with that in his world which is 
spiritually valuable. It shows us minds as emer- 
gent from a lower order of reality but not limited 
as is that order. And not only human minds, 
but Mind as a factor in the cosmos, is revealed 
at work. Finally, human minds themselves take 
on new dignity when we realize that they may 
be the most effective instruments the Supreme 
Mind has for the carrying out, or even for the 
formulation of, its purposes. 


J. SEELYE BIXLER 
Smith College 


SIN, PAIN AND HEALING 


(Forward from page 158) 


ance enough to maintain a living body or mind 
for it to feed on. If lower forms of life prey 
upon higher, breaking them down into simpler 
constituents, higher forms do none the less arise 
and develop in spite of the destroyers, and re- 
sist their attacks. If fragile complex minds are 
twisted into confusion by stresses too violent, 
even out of an apparent chaos a new and it may 
be a finer mind may re-emerge. It is that tough 
vitality which we have referred to again and 
again, showing itself in the tenuous fabric of liv- 
ing things, that we now appeal to once more. For 
if there be a distinctive manifestation of the Fac- 
tor that sustains advancing life, it is in the pro- 
cess of healing, the progressive conquest of dis- 
ruptive forces, the weaving of finer harmony out 
of shattering discords, the overcoming of evil 
with good. 

Not every patient recovers. Therein lies the 
tragedy of the world that Paul and Augustine 
and Calvin knew. Many bodies are broken to rise 
no more. Many spirits sink down under the 
weight of burdens they cannot bear. But these 
things, in our view, God has not made to be so. 
“That God and the world exist together, without 
beginning, and that God is perpetually active 
within the world, sustaining it, remaking it, re- 
deeming it’—this is what we have suggested. 
The patterns and the restless energy which God 
and other minds are forever combining and re- 
combining in the world-process have, perhaps, 
stubborn ways of their own—incapacities, in- 
compatibilities. In the slow complex movement 
of the universe toward harmony, things go 
wrong, discord appear, corroding evil festers 
among the emergent goods. This is not God’s 
will; nor a harmless by-product of healthy cosmic 
exertion. So far as it is genuinely evil it is sick- 
ness, the very contradiction of God’s will, which 


makes for health. It does involve, as Paul de- 
clared, alienation from God, and it does call for 
healing beyond man’s unaided power to supply. 
But the healing Power is at work, steadily, 
urgently, and (one may believe, though he can- 
not prove) invincibly. The war is not won, and 
apparently cannot be won without casualties. 
The kingdom is not yet fully come, though it be 
working like leaven in the mass, growing silently 
like seed grain in varied ground. Man must still 
struggle with evil, failing, succceeding, wounded, 
healed; going down, it may be, in the struggle; 
rising, it may be, by the paradoxical way of the 
cross—which out of death somehow wrests life 
—to a fuller vision, a more abundant living. And 
in and around and through every son of God who 
so struggles, making peace in the midst of ‘Strife, 
bringing harmony out of discord, the healing, 
whole-making Power is at work: “God, who rec- 
onciled us to himself through Christ, and gave 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation: to wit, 
that God was in Christ’”—and in other men and 
ir the natural order—‘“reconciling the world unto 
himself,” “in hope that the creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion.” 


HAVANA: AN EVALUATION 


(Forward from page 154) 


Latin American countries. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that the President did not seize the oppor- 
tunity to indicate in more definite terms our fu- 
ture policy. The generalities of which his speech 
was in the main composed were not satisfying 
and expressions of disappointment were not lack- 
ing. Unfortunately, also, at the moment he was 
delivering his address the press dispatches were 
announcing the killing of more Nicaraguans and 
the sending of additional United States Marines 
to assist in the work. Happily the tact, the fine 
spirit of conciliation and the policy of effacement 
which our delegation, under the wise leadership 
of Mr. Hughes, has shown at the conference has 
created a favorable impression upon Latin Ameri- 
can public opinion. It is to be hoped that with 
the unmistakable evidence which we now have 
of what amounts almost to a revolt against cer- 
tain of our policies, we may profit from the situa- 
tion and adopt a course which will restore the 
confidence, esteem and moral leadership which 
once we enjoyed in Latin America. There is 
nothing to be lost by it, either in dignity, honor, 
prestige or material advantage; on the contrary, 
every legitimate material or moral interest which 
we have in the countries south of the Rio Grande 
would be greatly subserved by it. 
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The Book Shelf 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT. By Canon Charles E. 
Raven. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 
Do biology and psychology enrich or im- 

poverish religion? Canon Raven of Liverpool, 
in these lectures delivered at Cambridge and 
Harvard, surveys both these fields of science, 
and his book is a valuable addition to the scien- 
tific theology of which Streeter’s Reality has be- 
come a type. Canon Raven does not attempt to 
“reconcile” science and religion. He believes that 
truth is self-consistent, and no reconciliation is 
needed. We have for so long neglected the crea- 
tive work of the Holy Spirit that the realm of 
natural science has passed outside the gates of 
the ecclesiastical city, and a dualism between the 
spiritual and natural, the scientific and the re- 
ligious, has developed which even the Vitalists, 
with their theories of an agency acting on mat- 
ter, have not bridged. We need to restore our 
belief that the spirit of God is in the work of 
natural creation; that God is not apart from any- 
thing in his world; and to re-examine the pro- 
cess of evolution to see if it does not testify to 
the presence of God’s spirit. In the principle 
of “emergence” Canon Raven iinds the theory 
which seems best to cover the facts. 

The author’s training in biology is much—per- 
haps for the lay reader too much—in evidence 
during the earlier chapters. The style is clear, 
and there are many passages of much beauty. 
It is a book of helpful importance to those who 
today are trying to build their philosophy of life 
without ignoring the essential facts of scientific 
knowledge or human experience. One does not 
read such a book and then put it permanently 
away; he keeps it nearby and returns to it often 
for its refreshing intellectual honesty and em- 
powering spiritual confidence. 

PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 

WITH CHRIST AS GUIDE. By A. Herbert 
Gray. Association Press. $1.00. 

If you have read Men, Women and God and 
found in it light, you will want to read this new 
book, by the same author. This is to me in re- 
ligion what The Christ of the Indian Road is in 
the philosophy of missions. It arrives. It is not 
final; no real book is, in an evolving world. It 
is not theory nor theology; it is the experience of 
an honest scholar and friend of men. 

To this author Christ is not primarily a sub- 
ject for discussion, but a living, personal Pres- 
ence, furnishing the plan and power for a day’s 
good living. ‘“‘He has claimed me and will not let 
me go. He dominates my being and becomes both 


teacher and master.” These are some of the 
chapters: The Personality of Jesus; Christ’s 
Picture of God; Christ’s Practical Demands; 
Prayer; Miracle; Unanswered Questions. 

If this generation of students needs not only 
a teacher of a way of life but a power to 
live that way—then this book dares to point the 
path to that power. In the reading of many books 
this has to me been the best of the year. 

ARTHUR RUGH. 


CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE. By E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. $1.50. A 
SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS. By 
Dahn Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. $1.50. 

If Miss Mayo has done nothing else she has 
made people think more about India. Unfortun- 
ately, however, her recent book has not made 
people think more truthfully concerning India. 
It is therefore a pleasure to welcome this book 
by Stanley Jones who writes, not with Miss 
Mayo’s tourist knowledge, but with an under- 
standing and appreciation of both the good and 
evil of Indian life that has grown out of work- 
ing two decades in that great country. While 
not equal to The Christ of the Indian Road in 
the beauty of its inspiration, Dr. Jones is en- 
abled here to deal in greater detail with the mod- 
ern missionary presentation of Christianity. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s book, which is written 
as an answer to Miss Mayo’s Mother India, is 
short and to the point. To hit ail the misstate- 
ments and misunderstandings in that volume one 
should (as Alden Clark remarks in the February 
issue of Atlantic Monthly) “be a ten-armed Irish- 
man with a shillalah in every hand.’ Neverthe- 
less, the author takes up Miss Mayo’s chief ac- 
cusations and as far as possible disproves them 
with facts: for example, in refutation of Miss 
Mayo’s statement that the Indian girl becomes a 
mother between the ages of eight and fourteen 
the author cites such facts as that, of the 2,312 
mothers cared for in the Madras Maternity Hos- 
pital in 1922 and 1924, the average age was 19.4. 
The chief difficulty in answering Miss Mayo lies 
in the fact that she places great reliance on opin- 
ions of anonymous people and it is significant 
that the person she quotes most, the Abbé Dubois, 
wrote of India in 1848. Dhan Mukerji denies 
the truth of Miss Mayo’s main thesis that sex is 
at the bottom of India’s trouble and challenges 
her to bring out a book based strictly on fact that 
will not antagonize the Hindu but encourage him 
in his battle against the forces of evil. 

G. M. D. 
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JESUS. 

Some books are read for information; others 
for stimulation; still others for insight. This 
volume, by the soldier-author of Under Fire, 
clearly falls into the latter class. It is “differ- 
ent.”’ Unlike most books of similar title it touches 
only incidentally the life and teachings of Jesus. 
The author has little regard for the context of 
sayings or events lifted from the Bible. He dips 
into aprocryphal and extra-canonical literature, 
weaving in materials to suit his fancy. One has 
the feeling that he is never absurd. Always he 
keeps sight of the main lines of his portrait of 
the Christ character and all the while he works 
as a master-craftsman. To get the feel of this 
extraordinary piece of writing read this (Jesus 
speaks) : 


By Henri Barbusse. Macaulay. $2.50. 


I found my mother sitting at her work and spoke 
to her of great matters: “Listen: I have pitted my- 
self against the world.” 

She put off, with painful efforts, the humbleness of 
her nature, and finding herself embarrassed by speak- 
ing of such things, blushed. She even dropped the 
vessel in which she was preparing food. And she 
said, “One shouldn’t be different from others. People 
are beginning to find it strange that you complain 
of everything which takes place. Doubtless when 
people are listening to you and shouting Hosanna, 
you are proud; but there are others who say that 
you are not a good Jew.” 

As I said nothing and the moments passed — 
she said: “It would be nice if people would say, 
‘Mary, you are the mother of Jesus, an honest car- 
penter whom nobody talks about.’ Instead of this, 
my son, they say, ‘That fellow Jesus is a man without 
a country. He has no respect for rank and property. 
He is a communist.’ ” 

To those who are wont to think of God as 
transcendent and of Jesus as something more 
than man, the book lends little aid and comfort. 
This sturdy soldier-author likewise offers no 
quarter to “Paul, this idolater of the Dogma, this 
man who dreamt of the great tomb of a new 
temple reared above the other. He was 
an immense Pharisee.” The author owns al- 
legiance to Spirit, Truth and Justice. 

The work abounds in staccato sentences, ex- 
quisite phrases, sparkling epigrams. To many it 
will appear interesting and dangerous. It is a 
book for a mood; to be appreciated fully it must 
be read as poetry, not prose. 

C. DEWITT NORTON. 


MILITARIZING OUR YOUTH. The National 
Committee on Militarism in Education. Fifty 
Cents. 


It is the business of the National Committee 
on Militarism in Education to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the R. O. T. C. and other aspects 
of the national military program, official and non- 
official, which affect the interests of secondary 
and higher education in the United States. 

Professor John Dewey says in the introduction: 


“The militaristic movement is well organized, is 
energetically active, unrelentingly aggressive.” 
The facts marshalled by Roswell Barnes and his 
collaborators amply prove Dr. Dewey’s conten- 
tion. The darkest pages are those which deal 
with the encroachments of militarism upon the 
high schools. Perhaps the most encouraging 
facts presented are those which show the attacks 
being made by the extreme militarists and na- 
tionalists upon such an influential group of or- 
ranizations as the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Federal Council of Churches, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
ot North America, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, the National Council of the 
Congregational Church, the National Couucil of 
Jewish Women, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Northern Baptist Convention, and the 
tabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 


All cannot be serene in the camps of those who 
would like to see a complete Prussianization of 
American youth, if such organizations as these 
and such individuals (to mention only a few) as 
Senators Borah and Norris, Presidents Mac- 
Cracken and Coffin, Professors Meiklejohn and 
Rufus Jones, Dr. Charles W. Gilkey and Rabbi 
Wise and former Governor William E. Sweet 
are on their “black list.” It is obvious that much 
more brain power must be used before this mat- 
ter can be called settled. 

A. R. E. 


THE PALLID GIANT. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. 


Revell. $2. 


In addition to being a really thrilling novel, 
this book exposes the psychological fallacy of the 
sense of security that is alleged to be contingent 
upon preponderant military strength. Such su- 
perior power engenders the fear of the other 
man’s fear. This fear is the deadly poison that 
destroys the peace of human counsels. The pallid 
giant Fear destroyed a highly developed civiliza 
tion in an early period of the earth’s history when 
man acquired power beyond his moral control. 
The nations are again in feverish competition to 
develop the “death ray,” and civilization may de- 
stroy itself unless Love becomes the motive of 
control. 


This novel has grown out of the personal ex- 
periences of the business man who writes it. He 
served on the Fuel Administration in Washing- 
ton during the war and later was the American 
Commissioner in the Rhineland. He knows inti- 
mately European intrigues and politics. 


ROSWELL BARNES. 
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Discrimination 
DEAR EDITOR: 

A few years ago a Negro college 
applied to the Pi Kappa Delta, na- 
tional honorary forensic fraternity, 
for recognition as an aspiring chap- 
ter. When the request was consid- 
ered in the biennial convention a 
clause was written into the constitu- 
tion barring members of the African 
race. 

But students in the United States 
have done some Christian thinking in 
the past few years and months, and 
this thinking ought to bear fruit in 
Christian attitudes and actions. Some 
of the Pi Kappa Delta chapters de- 
sire to have this question reconsid- 
ered by the national convention and 
have expressed their purpose to pro- 
pose that this be done. The consti- 
tution provides that amendments 
may be proposed and passed at the 
same convention and this is the year 
for the meeting. 

A possible way to get the chapter 
in a school to consider this question 
is to propose that at a meeting of 
the society there be a debate on the 
question: Resolved, that the consti- 
tution of Pi Kauua Delta be amend- 
ed by removing from Article III, 
Section I the clause “who shall not 
be of the African race.” ; 

There have been students eligible 
to membership in the fraternity and 
elected to membership by local chap- 
ters who, because of the existing dis- 
criminatory clause, have been unable 
to get the consent of their consciences 
to accept membership. Such students 
of social vision are partly respon- 
sible for the stand the delegation 
from their school will take on this 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doris SMITH. 
University of Redlands. 





Individual or Mass Education? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I am not persuaded that the con- 
formity demanded of us during the 
first years of college is justifiable. 
We spend all of prep school prepar- 
ing for college—as if college were 
emancipation. Then, in college we 
are told that the preparatory course 
really lasts until the junior year. 
Then if we look for the junior year 
in which to find ourselves, we dis- 
cover that instead of being free to 
seek education we are immediately 
compelled to specialize into one chan- 
nel and devote most of our energies 
to it. 





orrespondence 


They tell me that wiser men than 
I have planned these courses. And 
I retort that those men, however 
wise, didn’t know me when they 
planned them, and had no more than 
a general idea of what I needed to 
bring out whatever good there is in 
me. They tell me that if they grant 
dispensations to me they will have to 
do the same to everybody who asks, 
which is a frank admission that by 
the present system they can’t distin- 
guish between one who is seeking a 
definite end, and one who is purpose- 
less. If you ask me what end I am 
seeking, I am not sure that I could 
say. But I do know that my college 
work is not helping me to discover it. 

Pernaps I sound rankly dissatis- 
fied. I am not. I am very happy in 
my work. I like the college and the 
faculty, the students and the general 
atmosphere. But I don’t want to lose 
sight of what I came for just be- 
cause I enjoy what I find after I get 
there. 

Sincerely, 
A STUDENT FRIEND. 


Almost Any College. 





Here Is One—At Least! 


My DEAR EDITOR: 

I was much interested in Mr. 
Cherrington’s column in a recent is- 
sue. I was reminded of an article, 
appearing about a year ago, in which 
one of the friends of our Movement 
gave a scathing indictment of our 
work because we had not created or 
found more than one or two men, in 
several years, who had gone into the 
industrial life in America to make a 
noticeable dent in it. 

I cannot help but quote from a let- 
ter which comes to me from Frank 
2almer, former editor of the Colo- 
rado Labor Advocate, graduate of 
Denver University and last summer a 
member of the American Federation 
of Labor investigation party to Rus- 
sia. I am sure all of the student 
secretaries who were in Estes last 
summer will remember Mr. Pal- 
mer’s stirring speech to the assem- 
bly. The letter (written from Weld 
County Jail in Colorado) needs no 
comment: 

I have been so busy in this coal strike 
that I haven't had time to follow up any- 
thing else. * * * Denver’ University 
and Iliff students have gathered data 
from 200-and-some strikers, a few opera- 
tors; made a report at a mass meeting 
at the auditorium: made speeches which 
threw unwarranted terror into the breasts 
of the operators and the National Guard, 


so that they were threatened with ar- 
rest by Col. Newlon and with “being put 


underground” by a badly frightened sec- 
ond looey. They have helped change the 
sentiment of both Denver and the cam- 
puses by their defense of the workers—and 
have failed consistently to do quite what 
they might have done because they have 
had to philosophize two hours before 
they could act one. The leaders agree 
with me that 20 really “consecrated” stu- 
dents could have won this strike before 
now. But the best hesitated until the 
finest opportunities were past and the 
others have just flunked. While I am 
saying here what I think is true: That 
never in American industrial history has 
a group done what this group has, never- 
theless I'll tell you I have been completely 
“unsold” on my idea of building a college 
trained group of young leaders who will 
bring a new spirit to the labor move- 
ment. Four years’ effort on one idea is 
long enough, and when my most trusted 
associates turned disloyal at the test, I 
pass ‘em up. College training does 
something terrible to these youngsters. 
* * * ‘There is no organizing ability 
or loyalty in them. I know that is a 
wild generalization.* * * 

I have been in jail a week. No charges; 
no hearing; no nothing. But better men 
than I have been in before and some of 
our boys here have been in a month 
also with no charge against them. We 
are just workers—why shouldn't we go 
to jail when we make strike speeches? 
However, I have more ammunition now 
and I'll “begin firing’ as soon as I get 
out. 


This reads like part of the middle 
ages, but we will agree more than 
ever, perhaps, with some of our for- 
eign friends that there are a few 
pagan spots still left in American 
civilization!!! 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. 

[Mr. Palmer’s article in the Feb- 
ruary INTERCOLLEGIAN amplifies this 
point of view.—KEditors.] 





Intra-Mural Athletics 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I want to congratulate you on the 
best number [December] which in 
my opinion this organ has ever is- 
sued. In your first editorial you re- 
fer to absence of recreation for the 
great mass of students. At Minne 
sota we have what I believe is an 
extraordinarily good intra-mural pro- 
gram. Fred W. Luehring, our Di- 
rector of Athletics and Physical Ed- 
ucation, is a fine Christian athlete, 
a man of high ideals and not a little 
ability in putting them into practice. 
During his regime here we have not 
only built a 55,000 capacity stadium 
and are now completing an immense 
Field House, but there has been de- 
veloped an intra-mural program that 
involves between three and four thou- 
sand men students in at least one 
form of competitive athletics. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cyrus P. BARNUM. 
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For the Nineteenth Centenary 
DEAR EDITOR: 


We have organized groups, each of 
ten students, to make a fresh and 
informing study of the life of Jesus. 
Because of limitation of time we 
are not trying to get groups on the 
campus to study His life historically; 
we feel that the most important thing 
for the present day is to translate 
certain principles of Jesus into ac- 
tion. We feel that in the brief Ser- 
mon on the Mount will be found 
enough material to revolutionize so- 
ciety. I suppose you could call these 
groups Bible study classes. We have 
announced that whenever as many as 
ten fellows find a free hour we will 
provide a leader and material to or- 
ganize a study group. 

I have been able to induce several 
college Sunday classes to study close- 
ly the life of Jesus instead of fol 
lowing any prepared outlines. One 
age-old method is to organize week- 
end retreats with the whole atten- 
tion centered on some _ particular 
phase of Jesus’ life. There are 
numerous other “old-time” methods 
that we ought to explore more fully 
such as week-end retreats and vol- 
untary study groups before we try 
to discover new and unique methods 


Sincerely yours, 


JACK E. Boyp. 
University of Denver. 


Both Sides of the Case 
‘EAR EDITOR: 

If the purpose of the College Y. 
M. C. A. is to be an agency of 
propaganda, then the article entitled 
“The Policy of the Student Y. M. C. 
\.; Conservative or Liberal” in the 
last issue of the Rocky Mountain 
JIntercollegian, is correct. In my 
opinion, however, a Christian organ- 
ization has a higher mission than to 
be the agency for propagandising any 
“ism,” whether conservatism or radi- 
calism, fundamentalism or mode:n- 
ism. 

Educational psychologists are 
agreed that the only way a student 
can be educated on uny subject is to 
present to him all sides of a _ prob- 
lem and then challenge him to think 
his way out. Numerous are the 
books that are now being written on 
this theme. There is no royal road 
to the solution of our great problems: 
for example, the problem of war. 
Several national organizations, each 
with capable leadership, are striving 
to do away with war; yet no two of 
these groups agree, either in ter- 
minology or in methodology. 


Too often the Student Young 
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Men’s Christian Association will per- 
mit itself to become a propagandist 
organization for a one-man view, 
rather than give to students a com- 
pendium of the best thinking of our 
generation. While it is true that 
many reforms are started by minori- 
ties, it is absurd to conclude, there- 
fore, that all minorities are right and 
all majorities are wrong. Again, I 
heard a secretary friend say recently 
that he pitied those who had to look 
back to those who had gone before 
for the solution of any of our prob- 
lems—a statement which means that 
all that this race has learned out of 
its social struggle and evolution is 
worthless. On the other hand a 
Christian organization must look 
back two thousand years to a lowly 
Nazarene to find the solution to some 
of today’s problems. 

I have been trying to say that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
should not furnish a rostrum for 
either the conservatives per se or the 
radicals per se, but that it should 
adopt a policy of liberal-mindedness, 
which means that all who have a logi- 
cal constructive message have a 
right to be heard, and if we are to 
challenge the students on our cam- 
puses to clear thinking we must pre- 
sent to them the conservative as well 
as the radical. To be liberal is a 
frame of mind and not the accept- 
ance of a few oft-repeated shibboleths. 


Sincerely, 
A. A. HOLTZ. 
Kans. State Agri. College. 


We Approve of This! 
DEAR EDITOR: 


Last night I read four issues of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN at one sitting. 
It is just too much for one mortal 
to do, and I want to suggest that 
you subscribe for Life, Judge or 


Puck, listen to the prattle of your 


children or go to a good movie be- 
fore you put out the next issue. Then 


I want to suggest that we have a 
commission, forum, discussion group, 
research, or something to make a 
careful survey of the 12,000 or 50,000 
years of human struggle in all its 
present manifestations of social or- 
ganization, and see if there cannot 
be discovered something political, in- 
dustrial, social, or personal, in some 
realm of life which might find some 
sanction in the present student lead 
ership. 

Honestly, my friend, there was not 
a smile, a hope, nor a word of com- 
mendation for anything, in those four 
issues. Fosdick says, “The greatest 
danger to American life today is 
cynicism.” I know the educational 
system is all wrong, because the stu- 
dent leaders say it is; I know the 
economic system is rotten, because the 
student leaders say it is; I know our 
political program is selfish, imperialis 
tic, and wicked, because the student 
leaders say it is. I know the 
philosophical and theological thinking 
of the past is all wrong, because the 
student leaders say it is—but, ye 
gods, I am just now smoking a new 
pipe which Allan K. Foster sent me, 
and I got it full of rotten tobacco 
that I bought in Canada during the 
Christmas holidays. It bites my 
tongue, gurgles in the bowl, and 
smells like Woolworth perfume, but 
as I turn and look out my window I 
see a_ twenty-five-story hotel and I 
know that beyond that the sun is 
shining. Can’t you find some of it, 
too? I would like to recommend 
that you give some little corner of 
your splendid magazine to an expres 
sion of approval of something. I 
don’t care what it is, but let’s smile. 
Let’s be constructive. 

I am going to keep on reading the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, but I shall not at- 
tempt to read four issues at one sit- 
ting again. It is too hard on my 
digestion. 

Yours for a happier world, 
Harry L. HEINZMAN. 
State Secretary, 
Oklahoma. 


You’re on the Right Page! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is getting bet- 
ter with every issue. The article by 
Frank Olmstead, in the January is- 
sue, was especially fine. Would it be 
possible to start a page for com- 
ments on articles that appear in the 
issues? One would like to know what 
others think about the articles that 
impress him. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON I. BAXTER 


Syracuse University 
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Students of the W 


The South American Countries 


CAREFUL look at the member- 
[ship in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the Argentine 
tepublic, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay, reveals a picture impres- 
sive and significant. These young 
men represent a cross section of life 
in these rapidly developing coun- 
tries. They come from the middle 
class; many are from high school, 
normal and university circles; others 
are active in professional and busi- 
ness life. Former members of one 
student Association are now scat- 
tered over the entire Republic; they 
occupy important state and federal 
positions; young laymen all over the 
continent are beginning to take As- 
sociation responsibility seriously. 

The rising tide of interest in sport 
and physical education which is 
sweeping over the world today has 
not failed to stir the youth of the 
South American countries. Thou- 
sands are today participating in 
wholesome athletic games, which are 
proving a mighty factor in stimulat- 
ing, coordinating and organizing 
this surge of interest of such vital 
importance biologically and socially. 

The five hundred university stud- 
ents and friends who have attended 
the international conferences in 
Piriapolis likewise indicate the scope 
of Association influence. There is 
ample evidence that men do not for- 
get the fellowship, the challenge, and 
the inspiration of Piriapolis. A pro- 
fessor on the Pacific Coast has called 
Piriapolis the “spiritual home of 
South American youth.” 

Much might be written about the 
way members are beginning to face 
personal problems as well as_ lend 
themselves for service with under- 
privileged, abandoned, and delinquent 
boys. The noticeable increase in the 
number of individuals and business 
firms contributing towards the cur- 
rent expenses and permanent equip- 
ment of our Associations is also a 
source of encouragement. Demands 
are now coming in from unoccu- 
pied cities asking for the services 
of the Association. Truly a New 
Day is dawning in our South 
American work; experienced Latin 
leaders and secretaries and physi- 
cal directors prepared in our train- 
ing college are getting into ac- 
tion! 

It is the hour when the conserva- 
tive student of our program and 
problems would say that we are 
now seeing convincing evidence of 
results from the investments of 


life and money for twenty-five years. 
To draw in our lines and reduce in 
any way our experienced fighting 
forces would not only be poor 
strategy but defraud the highest ex- 
pectations of thousands of youths and 
friends who look to the Associa- 
tion for light and truth and strength 
to go forward.—ENRIQUE EWING, 
Montevideo, 


Interracial Education In South 
Africa 


“oe white universities and col- 
leges of South Africa are keen- 
ly alive to the importance of the ques- 
tion of race, are prepared to look it 
straight in the fsce, to listen to the 
counsel of those who have some claim 
to speak with authority, and to form 
judgments that will be free of pre- 
judice. During the short vacation, fif- 
teen students from Huguenot Uni- 
versity College (Wellington) and 
Stellenbosch University visited two 
native schools, Lovedale Institution 
and Fort Hare College. A joint con- 
ference was held with the Student 
Christian Associations—questions af- 
fecting the races being discussed in 
the light of Christian principles. The 
students were obvicusly interested to 
see the various Gcpartments of work 
carried on at the institutions and to 
hear the senior Native students ex- 
pressing themselves on live questions 
with restraint and dignity. The 
visitors were guests of members of 
the staff, all of wiiom were delighted 
with the frank and eager spirit dis- 
played by the students. As students 
from other coileges set out on simi- 
lar voyages of discovery, they will not 
only make real cortacts with one 
phase ef the Native situation, but will 
bring heartening «and cheer to those 
who are actively engaged in the 
work of missionary educatien.” 





The harbor at Rio ce Janeiro 


orld 


After Russian Revolution 
 eseangrected no single event of the 


last decade has been so wide in 
its effect upon the thinking of Euro- 
pean youth as tne Revolution in Rus- 
sia. In one stroke forces hitherto 
unexpressed were released within the 
country, and the direction which they 
have taken has until recent months 
been surrounded with sufficient mys- 
tery to stimulate speculation, sus- 
picion or hostility in other parts of 
the world. At the same moment 
potential forces in the persons of a 
million members of the former 
aristocratic group were foreed to 
leave the country. The youth of this 
group have consequently been de- 
veloped amid circumstances incredibly 
difficult. From luxurious surround- 
ings they were forced to the bitterest 
depths of poverty and famine, yet 
these students did not reject the most 
laborious work. I mines, factories, 
farms, restaurants or hotels they 
worked, and carvied on their study in 
evenings or scant spare time. Within 
a year many found their way to 
western university centers—to Prague, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Geneva. Here 
their hardships were increased be- 
cause of the economic situation. 
some of these _ countries made 
efforts to assist these unfortunates 
granting government loans or subsi- 
dies to meet a fraction of their ex- 


penses. 


International Student Service came 
in contact with the distress of the 
Russian refugees as it worked in the 
university centres of Europe. It 
adopted the plan of helping the 
refugees to participate in self-help 
schemes which were being carried on 
in the student centres where they 
found themselves. At the same time 
it was found aecessary from the be- 
ginning to grant leens and bursaries 
to needy students. 


In 1924 about 12,000 Russian stu- 
dents were studying in Europe. In 
1928 there are 4,000. With a pro- 
gram of work and studies a normal 
university course of four or five 
years considerably ex- 
tended. It has become the policy of 
International Student Service to 
concentrate on the students who 
began their college work in Russia 
or soon after they left, and who 
have been making a real effort 
to support themselves. The 
amount of the bursary to each 
student is $12 a month—forty cents 
a day! 


becomes 


There is no discrimination 
among students with regard to re 
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Not only has [ S. S. helped sup- 
port many Russian refugees during 
their university courses, but it has 
tried to help on the problem of em- 
ployment after yraauation. Because 
employment in Europe is still very 
uncertain, it has been necessary to 
make arrangements’ with 
other countries for the reception of 
trained students. During 1927, 
through ithe co-operation of the 
Refugee Section of the International 
Labor Organization and.the Cana- 
dian Government, more than fifty 
students left for Canada, where they 
have gone into agricultural work. 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has advanced more than $5,000 
for these purposes, the repayment of 
which has been guaranteed by I. S. S. 
Many of the students will not be able 
to repay immediately. I. S. S. has 
hudgeted $2,000 as a re- 
erve fund for these loans, which 
must be met in 1928. 


special 


therefore 


I. S. S. renews its appeal to stu- 
dents in other countries to help in 
carrying out this whole project. It 
is not a charitable enterprise. It in- 
vites students from every country in 
the world to participate in the fellow- 
hip which members of the organiza 
tion have already found so satisfy- 
ing—the fellowship of souls who join 
in seeking the way to understanding. 


Self-Directing Student 
Movements 


= impressive development among 
national movements in_ recent 
years has been the degree to which 
they have achieved self-direction. It 
is a great tribute to the inherent 
vitality of the Federation and to the 
capacity of its a:iliated movements 
for self-revitalization, that as_ the 
new generations of student members 
come on they should be competent to 
assume more and more control over 
the policy and affairs of their respec- 
tive movements. This tendency has 
received general encouragement from 
the responsible officers and 
taries of many national movements. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments of this kind during the past 
vear has pneen the reorganization of 
the tussian Student Christian 
Movement outside Russia. The di- 
rection of this Movement is now in 
the hands of an annual assembly 
which directly represents the local 
circles of the Movement. The Assem- 
bly elects a council of ten which 
acts as its ad interim committee, and 
there is a central secretariat respon- 
sible to the Assem!iy and the Council. 


secre- 








Meet Miss Niven 





An American woman whose desk is in 
London and whose work is in all corners 
of the globe. Executive secretary of the 
World's Committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
Miss Niven is considered an authority on 
matters related to women of all nations. 
The World’s Committee is the interna- 
tional headquarters of the Y. W. C. A. 
throughout the world. 








Trends in China 
b bere following is a_ statement 
which some cf the Chinese secre- 
taries on the siaff of the national 

’. W. C. A. prepared following a 
discussion with Dr. Hodgkin before 
he sailed to attend the Detroit Con- 
vention: 

“We should like to urge the gen- 
eral public in America to look for 
the underlying meaning in the pres- 
ent events in China. We feel that 
they should knew that there is a 
growing, feeling in the 
minds of the people of China on the 
following points: a realization that 
one of the fundamental problems in 
China is economies; a longing for a 
strong central government which will 
bring unification snd peace; a de- 
sire for national autonomy as a first 
means to accomplishing this aim; a 
realization that the responsibility for 
the accomplishment of results rests 
not with any one faction but with the 
whole people; recognition of the fact 
that it will take crganized coopera- 
tion to accomplish the above results. 

“We should like the Christian pub- 
lic in America to know that in the 
hearts of the Christian people of 
China there are the following deep 
feelings: 2 consciousness of a lack 
of real spiritual power; a great de- 
sire to see and feel God through their 
own feeling and understanding and 
not through ihe interpretation of 
others only; a desire that Christian- 
ity may be so blended with Chinese 
civilization that it shall not seem a 


conscious 


foreign religion, and that China may 
make her contribution to the fuller 
interpretation of Christianity in the 


world; a desire for a self-supporting 
Christian movement in China. 

“We should like the students in 
America to know the following points 
about the students in China today: 
That there is a deep realization that 
education is the very foundation of 
national life, and a new realization 
of the bearing of social and economic 
factors on the life of individuals and 
nations. That for the present they 
are caught in the whirling tide of 
new ideas from the outside and are 
not yet able to evaluate the good and 
the bad; That they consider that na- 
tional autonomy for China must come 
first, before China can make her con- 
tribution to the world. That they will 
welcome every practical suggestion 
and form of help.” 


An Experiment in 
India 


The first joint conference of the 
men and women students of Travan- 
core, India, was experienced in the 
Autumn. About forty-two students, 
eighteen woinen and twenty-four men, 
with leaders and visitors composed the 
group. The theme of the conference 
was “The Christian Student and his 
Neighbor.” There were daily Bible 
study circles, discussion groups and 
The experiment proved so 
great a success tnat it will doubtless 
become a reguler feature of student 
work. 


addresses. 


European Secretaries Meet 


beer general secretaries of th 
principal Student Movements of 
Europe, together with a _ certain 
number of young workers, met in 
January to discuss (1) what the aims 
of their Movements are, (2) what they 
are doing to realize these aims, and 
(3) how far they are succeeding 1 
their task. Attention was devoted 
to the following questions: The ten 
dencies of present-day thought in the 
respective countries; the 
Christianity in relation to those ten 
dencies; the methods of presentation 
of Christ to students; our respon 
sibility as members of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Th¢ 
group met at “Hardenbroek,” th 
headquarters of the Dutch Student 
Movement, and Tissington Tatlow, of 
Great Britain, served as chairman. 
A Council of European Student Move 
ments was formed which some think 
is the most significant development 
in the life of the European move- 
ments since the beginnings of the 
Federation. 
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Student Pilgrimages of Friendship. 
There will be three official pilgrim- 
age groups this summer, represent- 
ing the Student Christian Association 
Movement of the United States. Pres- 
ent plans include: a pilgrimage to 
Europe, (traveling in two sections) 
under the auspices of the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and one to Europe and ene to 
Mexico under the direction of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


For the women’s group, under- 
graduates, graduate students, faculty 
and student secretaries of any race 
are eligible. Sailings have been 
booked for twenty-four persons, in- 
cluding two !eaders who have had ex- 
perience in Europe and who are mem- 
bers ef the student Y. W. C. A. staff. 
The party will divide into two 
groups, one conductor traveling with 
each party. It is hoped that a Euro 
pean student will also be part of each 
group. The round trip from New 
York will cost $725, which includes 
all expenses of travel, living, visas 
and tips. The only extras will be 
such personal expenses as laundry 
and purchases. Although there are 


High Lights 


no definite qualifications for member- 
ship it is nevertheless desirable for 
members to have had ccurses in his- 
tory, economics, sociology, French and 
German, to be interested in current 
world issues, to have a knowledge of 
and a definite interest in the Student 
Mevement in the United States. Ap- 
plicants will be carefully considered 
and the group finaily chosen by the 
National Student Council of the Y. 
W. C. A. Applications should be in 
as soon as possible. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Miss 
Anne Wiggin, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


The men’s pilgrimage to Europe 
will consist of from ten to twelve 
picked students led by A, Buel Trow- 
bridge, Jr., a master at The Hill 
School (Pettstown, Pa:) who has had 
the experience of previous travel in 
Europe during his three years at Ox- 
ford and during two summers since. 
The proposal is to spend one week in 
England; attend the conference of the 
International Student Service in 
France; to Holland for Olympic 
games; down the Rhine, with stops at 
university centers; Munich and a 
possible walking trip with German 





It Could 


T the U. of U.* the Y. M.C. A. and 

Y. W.C. A. cabinets have decided 
together that God is completely avail- 
able and have begun to live that way. 
They are accepting the loving and 
giving God of Jesus. Asa result every 
eare and fear and discord has de- 
parted from each individual life and 
from the organizations. They know 
that God is a partner in establishing 
the kingdom of love in the community 
and they are learning that he is able 
for every situation. They see love 
as the greatest force in the world 
and are beginning to know its con- 
tagious power to reach and change 
other lives. 

Strange things are happening. The 
Commandant of the R.O.T.C. has 
introduced a course on “Constructive 
Measures for World Peace.” As yet 
he has not been suspended from the 
service for their indiscretion—partly 
because his students rallied to help 
the unit earn distinguished rating. 

The Inter-Fraternity Council has 
created a commission to study the 
fraternity system with a view to re- 
organizing on a more democratic 


* University of Utopia. 


Happen! 
basis. One house has created a stir 
by throwing its mid-year dance open 
to all students. Another is talking 
of shifting its June house party to a 
cabin in the hills, with an orthophonic 
for dancing, and much leisure for 
thought and discussion. 

A large number of white students 
petitioned the local hotels, restaurants 
and swimming pool to admit Negroes 
as well as whites. An avalanche of 
protest from the town seemed to melt 
away in the light of love. A mass 
meeting of Negroes started a move- 
ment for “Cleanliness, culture and 
character,” that they might be more 
worthy of the trust of their white 
neighbors. 

A violent strike in nearby mines 
had raged for weeks. When many 
attempts at arbitration had failed, 
the cabinets took love and faith with 
them to see the employers and the 
strikers. They found hatred and 
fear, but it melted away as they re- 
fused to accept defeat. There was 
something in those students’ faces, 
as a reporter put it. 

The U. of U. Associations are very 
weak on organization. They have no 
Bible study program. 


students in Southern Bavaria; a week 
at Geneva to study the League of 
Nations; a week in Paris. The cost 
is approximately $650 (clothirg ex- 
tra), leaving New York around June 
25th and returning about September 
3rd. Mr. Trowbridge will be glad to 
correspond with any students inter- 
ested, if they will write to him at 
Pettstown. Only those students who 
are prepared for a2 summer of high 
adventure in the interests of inter- 
national education and goodwill need 
apply. The final selection will be 
subject to the approval of the chair- 
man of the Field Council of the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Executive Secretary 
in the field. Applicants will aid the 
selection 1f they will send a photo- 
graph; full college secord; the names 
of three professors or other refer- 
ences to whem the committee may 
write. 

The Pilgrimage to Mexico (Y. M. 
C. A.) is planned to cover twenty- 
five or thirty days in July and Aug- 
ust. A competent leader, who has 
had first-hand experience in Mexico, 
has indicated his willingness to con- 
duct such a pilgrimage, if enough 
applicants are found to make it worth 
while. He is confident that arrange- 
ments can be made to see really sig- 
nificant things in Mexican life. It is 
the intention to inciude in the group 
only those who sericusiy desire to get 
a better understanding of our Mexi- 
can neighbors. Men who are interest- 
ed should make application imme- 
diately, as the leader wishes definite 
word April first. Apply to Charles 
H. Corbett, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Virginia colleges and universities 
acted as host to numerous celebrities 
during February when a series of 
Christian World Education Institutes 
was in progress, under the leader- 
ship of Forrest Brown (State Stud- 
ent Secretary) assisted by Charles 
H. Corbett (Secretary of the Chris- 
tian World Education Committee of 
the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions). Eighteen persons gave from 
one day to three weeks participat- 
ing in these institutes, usually four 
or five persons visiting each cam- 
pus simultaneously. The _ institutes 
themselves lasted approximately two 
days on each campus. A wide range 
of information was made available 
along the lines of foreign relations, 
the church enterprise abroad, indus- 
trial conditions, interracial relations 
and the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
group leaders and speakers appeared 
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before convocations, evening forums, 
classroom discussions, fraternity 
meetings, literary societies, student 
luncheons and fireside gatherings. 
Groups represented by speakers were: 
Federal Council of Churches; Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation; Council of 
Christian Associations; Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association; National 
Council for Prevention of War; 
Friendly Relations Committee; Inter- 
racial Commission; Washington Bu- 
reau of Education. Professors par- 
ticipating included K. S. Latourette 
of Yale, S. C. Mitchell of Richmond, 
Baron Alexander Von Meyendorff of 
the London School of Economics. The 
final address was given in the city 
of Richmond by the Hon. Theodore 
Marburg of Baltimore. 


The Cosmopolitan Club at the Uni- 
versity of Denver recently enlarged 
the scope of its activities by taking 
into membership all interested stud- 
ents of the Colorado School of Mines. 
The latter school is eighteen miles 
from Denver and the groups meet al- 
ternately in Denver and Golden. The 
sixty includes 
students from fifteen different nations. 


membership of over 


An organ recital, a talk on Crea- 
tive Living and life at Oxford, lec- 
tures in the classes on Psychology and 
the English Novel and English His- 
tory, and the message of the evening 
at the M. E. Church of the college 
town—these are some of the activi- 
ties of one of the traveling secre- 
taries of the National Student Di- 
vision, as reported to us by the presi- 
dent of a local Association visited. 


Annual evangelical services are 
sponsored by the Christian Associa- 
tions and the administration of the 
college at West Virginia Wesleyan. 
Dr. Edward Hislop, Methodist pastor 
of Lawrence, Kans., conducted the 
meetings which began Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14 and continued through Sun 
day, February 19. 


\ Faculty Forum on Religious Prob 
lems for 1928 has been announced at 
the University of Illinois. It is spon- 
sored by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association on the campus. Last year 
110 members of the instructional staff 
attended the meetings and a great 
many participated in the discussion 
of fundamental religious themes. The 
plan is to have a fifty cent lunch 
served at a nearby eating place at 
the noon hour. The leader’s presenta- 
tion of the subject follows’ im- 
mediately. The first question dis- 
cussed was, What are the bases and 
consequences of belief in immortality ? 
Some of the other questions deal with 


internationalism, the missionary en- 
terprise, the inspiration of the Bible 
and the essential functions of the 
Church. 

Bruce Curry led a group of stu- 
dents of the colleges and universities 
of greater New York City in a Bible 
study conference ‘at International 
House February 11-12 and is sched- 


uled to conduct a state Bible study 
institute at Ames (Iowa) March 2-4. 
Under the plan of the National Coun- 
cil of Student Associations, a major 
emphasis of the program of the 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment this year nas been a study of the 
life of Jesus; therefore Bruce Curry, 
Harry Bone and other leaders have 
been in great demand. 





As the Reporters Saw 
“Detroit” 


Missions to Continue 

Christian missions are to go on. 
The method in the future must be 
one of sharing and of seeking the co- 
operation of other peoples, not of 
complacent propaganda by the west- 
ern world.—FEDERAL COUNCIL BUL- 
LETIN. 
Missionaries Rebuke Their Backers 

Searcely a word was uttered about 
the urgency of saving the souls of the 
heathen. The primary concern of 
each speaker was the conversion of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
for these foreign missionaries, the 
flower of our Christian Church, had 
apparently come from the ends of the 
earth to rebuke and call to repentance 
the very church that had sent them 
to preach the gospel—MEN OF NEW 
YORK. 

Questions 

The 3,000 students found questions 
revolving in their minds. One asked 
a question which precipitated a de- 
bate: “Would Christ be neutral in 
China today?” Of the student 
questions, many remained un 
answered.—TIME. 


If these students have their way 
and carry on the thought and action 
started at the convention, they will 
see that the young Christian Church 
in the Orient is served by mission- 
aries who believe in race fellowship, 
and who leave the denominational 
distinctions of western Christendom 
at home.—WoMAN’S PREss. 


Do Students Understand? 

There was no sure promise at De- 
troit that the missionary enterprise 
represented on the platform had made 
itself understood by the student gen- 
eration to which it was speaking, or 
that it had in view reinforcements 
which can be counted upon to carry 
its present advance to new victories. 
The students who were most 
articulate at Detroit were those who 
manifestly had responded to a mis- 
sionary appeal that has already lost 


its vitality. What this means as to 
the future policy of the Student Vol- 
unteer movement is’ abundantly 
clear. A way must be found by which 
the interpretation of missions which 
was given utterance at Detroit may 
be echoed and magnified on all ow 
college campuses, unti] the student 
whose equipment fits him to under- 
stand and deal with this modern 
world sees in the missionary adven 
ture his supreme opportunity for life 
service.—CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


Matters of Course 

Proposals that seemed revolution 
ary at Indianapolis were accepted at 
Detroit as matters of course and 
treated as part of the routine. Au 
tonomy in China? Certainly; why 
not? Is Japan deeply and perman 
ently wounded by the discriminatory 
immigration law of the United 
States? Naturally and justly so. Do 
American gunboats on Chinese rivers 
embarrass missionary work? Only 
one answer was suggested—yes. I 
tervention in Latin America wa 
handled without gloves.—THE Bap 
TIST. 


In Spite of Failure 

It was made clear that the Chris 
tian message has penetrated the so 
called non-Christian world muc! 
more profoundly than is generall) 
yet realized; and this, too, in spit 
of all the talk of the failure of fo 
eign missions.— PRESBYTERIAN 3AN 
NER. 


Bald Heads 

Four bald heads on the platform 
out of a scant dozen, seemed to be 
lie the name “student” convention 
if the word were to be taken as in 
plying full student leadership. How 
ever, they did not represent any des 
perate hanging-en of the older gen- 
erations to the posts of leadership 
and the ideas that came from wit! 
those polished craniums were soon r¢ 
vealed as by no means unrelated to 
the thought life of the averag* 
campus today.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST. 
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The University of Pennsylvania 
in dedicating its new Christian Asso- 
ciation Building will sponsor a 
Church Workers’ Day of Conference, 
March 27, beginning at 10 A. M. This 
is a part of the program for the 
Week of Dedication. 

Two important conferences, meet- 
ing at Princeton University during 
February, will be reported in the 
April INTERCOLLEGIAN. One was a 
conference of administrative officers 
and faculty members of colleges, 
universities and preparatory schools 
of the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land States (February 17-19) and the 
other a Preparatory Schools’ Chris- 
tain Conference (February 24-26). 


Iowa State College had an AIll- 
College Religious Emphasis Week, be- 


ginning January 9. Arthur Rugh, 
addressing audiences of 2,000 during 
the last three days, made a profound 


impression. He also spcke before 
smaller groups—fraternity; fresh- 
men; graduate students; faculty. 
During the first four days about 
seventy fraternity and_ sorority 
houses, boarding clubs and dorms 


were visited by faculty and students 
whose addresses placed emphasis on 
sharing of personal religious expe- 
riences. Some of these groups have 
requested that such speakers be sent 
regularly. A preparatory feature 
was a letter to all instructors, backed 
by another letter from the college 
president, asking that teaching ma- 
terial be related to the purposes of 
the campaign; thus a math instruc- 
tor spoke to his classes on the spir- 
itual implication of mathematics; an 





Prep School News 


St. Andrew’s Society of Choate 
Schoo] is trying to raise $3000.00 this 
year. The larger share of this sum 
is to go toward a growing summer 
camp, which will have three two-week 
sessions this year instead of one as 
formerly. The Seciety raises its 
money largely through Sunday chapel 
collections, each one being announced 
for a specific purpose. An interest- 
ing plan is their arrangement with 
the school laundry, to sell back to 
the boys all unmarked clothing 
which could not be returned to its 
rightful owner. More than $200 has 
been raised this year in this way. 


The days of post-war enthusiasm, 
when the Student Friendship Fund 
made its greatest appeal, found some 
of the leading Connecticut Prepara- 
tory Schools, both boys’ and girls’, 
cooperating in promoting this impor- 
tant work. With the passing of the 
European crisis the promising organ- 
ization Young born. 
Something went wrong, however, for 
it lived but a few months. Miss Hil- 
lard, Principal of Westover School, 
has revived the idea and ten or fif- 
teen neighboring schools have or- 
ganized “The Secondary School So- 
ciety for International Cooperation.” 
Loomis School invited a meeting on 
January 22, bringing together some 
sixty boys and girls to work on a 
constitution and hear talks by three 
foreign students from Hartford—an 
Indian, a Turk and a Japanese. 


America was 


Suffield Preparatory Schoolboys 
have develeped a Christian organiza- 
tion which bids fair to become a 


vigorous body. With Lewis Lind- 
say’s counsel a number of former 
Hi-Y boys met to set up an organiza- 
tion and arrange a program. Regu- 
lar ecpen meetings and _ discussion 
groups are being held for upper and 
lower schools. 


Preparatory School boys will have 
assembled in several places for con- 
ferences by the time this is in print. 
The University of New Hampshire at 
Durham played host to New Hamp- 
shire boys over the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 11-13. “Pa” Conlon of the state 
staff, Howard Jefferson of Yale Di- 
vinity School, and Reverend Wallace 
Anderson of Manchester were fea- 
tured. The theme of the conference 
was “From School to College.” 


Amherst College entertained the 
larger schools of southern New Eng- 
land February 24-26. Here Arthur 
Rugh and Robert Wicks were stars 
and Arthur L. Kinsolving and fra- 
ternal delegates from five or six col- 
leges assisted the leaders. The theme 
of this conference was “School, Col- 
lege and Life.” The College -Chris- 
tian Association cooperated in a fine 
way. As we go to press plans are 
being laid for another such meeting 
for Maine preparatory schools, March 
9-11, in Waterville, held under the 
joint auspices of Colby College and 
Coburn Classical Institute. Harold 
Metzner of Orceno and Roy Coombs 
of Boston are the headliners. Four 
or five colleges will be represented 
and delegates will come from a half 
dozen or more schools. 


instructor in house furnishing, on the 
real purpose of a home; an instruc- 
tor in engineering, on honesty; etc. 
In addition to a new dynamic religious 
spirit on the campus, several move- 
ments have been started which can 
be reproduced not only on special oc- 
casions but as a regular part of a 
normal program. These also are pos- 
sible of integration into the whole 
life of the student body. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University has 
outlined and is carrying out a com- 
plete Christian World Education 
program. The committee in charge 
is cooperating with the chapel com- 
mittee in arranging once each week 
a Christian World Education chapel 
program. The problems and life of 
various nations are presented when 
possible by nationals and sometimes 
by faculty members and others who 
have first-hand information. The 
committee planned an_ international 
festival in February. 


The Missouri State Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. cabinet training confer- 
ence will be held this year at the 
University of Misscuri in connection 
with the conventions of the Missouri 
Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education, and the University Stu- 
dents’ Religious Council. It is ex- 
pected that 500 students will attend 
this convention on April 5-7. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations may be called on to render 
a unique service soon, The Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
Montana State Normal College, in 
their discussion of the “Ideals of a 
Y.W.C.A. Girl,” have decided to 
turn for light to a college Y. M.C. A. 
and ask them to have their members 
write letters on “their ideal girl.” 
The girls will then discuss these let- 
ters at meetings. 


“Nothing of the one-man type has 
more deeply affected and benefited our 
university community,” is the opinion 
of our correspondent at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in telling of 
the series of public addresses given 
by Sherwood Eddy January 20-22. 
“We hesitated to bring him on a 
week-end because there was high ten- 
sion of athletic interest and excite- 
ment on both Friday and Saturday, 
and it seemed unwise to ask a speaker 
to face such competition, but for this 
reason we redoubled our efforts at 
publicity and Mr. Eddy appeared 
twice daily. Frankly, we were sur- 
prised at the response under the gen- 
eral circumstances. All meetings 
were voluntary, yet the attendance 
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upon the six addresses was usually 
above a thousand and the average at- 
tendance for the three forums was 
about six hundred. The literature on 
sale corresponding to the subject mat- 
ter of the addresses was exhausted 
before the second day was over. The 
forum following the Saturday evening 
meeting was attended by 1,000 men 
and lasted until eleven o’clock.” 


Among Mr. Eddy’s addresses were 
two on national problems and inter- 
national relations, ene on the revolt 
of youth, one on the modern view 
of marriage and a number on re- 
ligion and its problems. 

At Michigan State Normal there 
has been a‘ growing interest in 
America’s relation to other nations. 


Members of a 
Movement 


TS Duke of Wellington, comment- 
ing on the battle of Waterloo, 
said: “My soldiers were not braver 
than the French under Napoleon. 
They were brave five minutes longer.” 
None of us likes to admit, perhaps 
none of us will admit less moral 
courage than other members of the 
groups to which we belong. Can we 
say as truthfully that we are brave 
longer than the others? Who stands 
longest and determines the results in 
your group —you—or the man with 
standards lower than yours? 


Wallace Dunbar Vincent asks some 
searching questions in his little poem 
“The Measure of a Man”: 


How high are you? Where is your thinking 
done 

Close to earth, or upward toward the sun? 

Do petty things absorb your every thought 

The ame; the latest crime; what's sold and 


bought ”? 


Do noble deeds and lives inspire your zeal, 


0) are you more concerned about a meal?” 

How high, or low, is your most cherished 
plan? 

The answer marks your stature as a man 

Ho broad are you” Where does you od 
ill end ‘ 

Doe race or creed determine who youl 
friend”? 

To you snap judgement do you cling with 

icle 

Or, do you listen to the other side? 

Quick to condemn are you, prompt with the 
rod 

Or do you leave the chastening to God’ 

How loyal is your heart to all mankind? 

The answer marks the broadness of you 
mind 

He deep are you? Where does your hono 
tart 

Is it embedded in your inmost heart? 

Do you count irtue a convenient thin 

To actie or, sore tried, aside to fling? 


Have you the courage by your code to bide 
And fight 
ide 
ri thus God 


span, 


for right, though on the losin 


eckons through life's short 


The eritable measure of a man! 

To get down to a practical question, 
can any group of men, can the mem 
bers of an Association make an im 
pression, wield an influence for good 
in college or university? For a world 
task Jesus trained twelve humble 
men—-and one of them went back on 


him. But the other eleven started 
something that not only is strong but 
is gaining in strength. We cannot 
today see Jesus physically, but we 
know much more about his purpose, 
plan and power than did those twelve. 
Surely five—or twelve or fifty of us 
should be able to influence our little 
world of the campus. 

In order to wield that influence we 
must have outreaching members, self- 
starters, men with purpose and vision 
and determination. They may have 
to start functioning alone, but they 
will soon attract or find others with 
like purpose. And before long fra- 
ternity, class, team or other group 
will be moving on to a new plane of 
thinking and acting. This movement 
aspect of the Association was the 
“area of original intention” because 
George Williams, the founder, was a 
man of purpose and vision and deter- 
mination. To the members of today 
I say, “Let’s make it the area of 
present emphasis.” 

Cyrus P. BARNUM. 
Univ. of Minn. 


One of the first tangible evidences of 
this interest followed a Fellowship 
Conference sponsored by the religiou 
groups on the campus in which A) 
thur Rugh was one of the main in 
fluences. This was the formation of 
an International Good Will Commit 
tee which included the following sub 
committees, chaired by faculty mem 
bers and_ students: Newspaper; 
Poster; Foreign Student “(to culti- 
vate friendly attitudes); Lecture (to 
post notices of good will lectures) ; 
Speakers; Petition; World Tomo 
International Good Will Day; 
Filing; Books; General Meeting; Cen 
tral; World Hero Calendar. 

The sub-committee on Internationa] 
Good Will Day is responsible for the 
fact that the spring festival pageant 
was wholly international in its mes- 
sage. The pageant, called “The Loom 
of Friendship,” included nearly five 
hundred students from the depart- 
ments of Physical Education, Music, 
Home Economics and Art, with prac- 
tically the whole faculty participat 
ing. This same committee sent let- 
ters to practically all the ministers 
in Michigan urging them to plan for 
an International Good Will Day. 


row; 


Perhaps one of the other most use- 
ful phases of this committee’s work 
is the filing project. In a filing case 
is kept materials on world subjects 
peace plans and plants, political sit- 
uations and international projects. 
This material has been gathered from 
the National Council for the Preven 
tion of War, the C. W. E. Commit 
tee of the C. C. A., National Council 
of Teachers of English and othe 
sources. Students use the file co 
stantly in the preparation of themes, 
orations, debates, and oral composi 
tions. 
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Prominently placed in the lobby, such a calendar keeps members informed of the 


month’s program, 


This one is in use at the University of Illinois. 
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The December issue of The Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster, an educational 
journal published by M. S. N. C., was 
devoted entirely to International 
Good Will. It contains helpful ma- 
terials, in addition to a comprehen- 
sive bibliography. 

A deputation team of nine students 
of the two Associations went to a 
neighboring town, where, during the 
week-end, they put on an Interna- 
tional Good Will program. This was 
a community project in which the pub- 
lic school and civic club cooperated. 


The Ark at Jaffrey (N. H.), was 
the scene of a winter outing Feb- 
ruary 1-4 under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Tech Christian Asso- 
ciation. Many of the undergraduates 
live too far from Boston to go home 
during the mid-year recess; therefore 
it was felt that many men staying in 
the city between terms would wel- 
come the opportunity te get out into 
the country and enjoy some whole- 
some skiing and skating without hav- 
ing to pay exorbitant winter resort 
The idea is that these few 
days away from the busy whirl of the 
city will allow those in the party an 
opportunity to better ac- 
quainted than is possible during the 
overcrowded academic year. 


prices. 


become 


Howard Thurman served five stu- 
dent Associations in carrying for- 
ward Religious Emphasis Weeks dur- 
ing the month of February. This 
service was rendered at Tougaloo 
University and-at Wiley, Bishop, 
Prairie View and Alcorn colleges. 


Bates has embarked on an am- 
bitious debating program. A _ reund- 
the-world team will take part in 
about twenty-five debates, meeting 
teams in the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa and 
England. 


The New Student, in an article by 
Munroe Kezer, thus summarizes the 
definite achievements of the third an- 
nual conference of the National 
Student Federation, held at Lincoln, 
(Neb.), 15-17: (1) The 
organization was placed en a solid 
business basis; (2) First steps were 
taken toward the establishment of a 
permanent central office by appoint- 
ment of a secretary to the president, 
making the president’s office a cen- 
tral office; (3) 


t¢ 


December 


A provision was made 
r establishing a central office in 
June if the financial condition of 
the federation justifies such action; 
(4) The soundness of definite stand- 
ing committees to function through- 
out the year and addition of one on 
student government to those already 
in existence was recognized; (5) The 








A CABINET TRAINING CONFERENCE 
Typical of many similar retreats held each year by student Associations which believe in taking 
time for unhurried planning of the year’s work. 


removal of the federation from debt 
was accomplished by the application 
of the cenvention fee surplus; (6) 
The possibilities of the federation 
along lines of travel, international re- 
lations, curriculum, athletics, student 
government, and other subjects of 
significant student interest were rec- 
ognized. The officers of the federa- 
tion for the ensuing year are: FEd- 
ward H. Miller of Washington and 
Lee, president; Miss Martha H. 
Biehle, Wellesley, vice-president, and 
J. Willard Rippon, University of To- 
ledo, treasurer. The University of 
Missouri is to be host to the next con- 
ference. 


Believing that the mission of the 
Christian Association is to challenge 
the attitudes and practices of stu- 
dents and faculty in the light of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, the 
Maine Christian Association has for 
some years conducted Bible discus- 
sion groups in all the fraternities and 
men’s dormitories at the university. 
These groups have now come to be 
considered a permanent and neces- 
cary phase of the work. It is no 
longer necessary to argue the value 
of such discussions. When represen- 
tatives of the fraternities and dormi- 
tories are called together each fall, 
the only questions that have to be 
decided are: When the groups are to 
begin, who the leaders are to be, 
and what tepics are to be discussed. 

The groups this year started No- 
vember 15 and met once a week for 
a period of seven weeks. An average 
of one-third of the student body vol- 
untarily attended the different ses- 
sions. The ‘eaders, chosen by the 
students, included professors, minis- 
ters, and one secretary. These men 
met once a week in a normal group 


under the ieadership cf one of the 
pastors. At the end of the hour each 
leader went for supper to the house 
where his particular discussion was 
to be held. 

The subjects covered were: Fra- 
ternities, Prohibition, Chocsing a 
Life Work, Relaticns between Men 
and Women, Choosing a Wife, Re- 
sponsibility for Others, and Living up 
to One’s Highest Ideals. Most of the 
topics were selected from Bruce 
Curry’s book, “Facing Student Prob- 
lems.” An attempt was made to 
have every viewpvint expressed and 
most of the leaders presented the 
teachings of Jesus as offering the 
best solution of hese questions. One 
of the finest things about the weekly 
meetings of the normal group, was 
the fact that the leaders had to face 
up to the implications of the teach- 
ings of Christ for themselves as well 
as for undergraduates. 

Another interesting religious dis- 
cussion group grew out of the at- 
tendance, a year ago, of a few stu- 
dents at the Milwaukee Conference. 
On their return ty the campus they 
decided that they would meet once a 
week for group worship and a dis- 
cussion of how they could make use 
ef the resources of Jesus in meeting 
everyday problems This year the 
nine men and women students who 
attended the Detroit Convention re- 
quested that a meeting be held for 
an hour every Sunday afternoon for 
worship and for a serious considera- 
tion of how each might develop and 
cultivate his or her own spiritual 
life and with others make an impact 
upon the life of the campus and of 
the world. in this seeking after 
spiritual reality, the greup naturally 
looks to inspiration ard 
guide. 


Jesus as 
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Wanted: Foreign 
Missionaries 


7 =e have been abroad recently 
numerous statements and mis- 
statements concerning the financial 
condition of the mission boards, the 
period of transition, the decreasing 
need for volunteers, ete. Of interest 
in this connection is Making Christ 
Known the World Around, a pam- 
phlet published by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and_ giving this 
year’s calls for foreign missionary 


servile 


There are this year 1,169 calls— 
showing a noticeable increase over 
last year’s figure of 1,137. For these 
calls only eighty candidates are now 
under consideration for appointment. 
Four hundred and forty-nine are 
provisional upon increased contribu- 
tions from the _ churches. (The 
churches, by the way, are giving an- 
nually to benevolences the surpris- 
ingly low figure of $4.76 per capita.) 

As to types of calls, it is interest- 
ing to note that the percentage for 
general or ordained missionaries is 
about the same today as it was five 
years ago—approximately thirty- 
eight per cent of all the calls. The 
ratio between men and women called 
also remains about the same (a very 
slight increase in men)—approxi- 
mately five men to every six women. 
It is illuminating to find calls also 
listed for men to teach civil engi- 
neering, bookkeeping, business ad- 
ministration, parasitology, pharmac- 
ology, and for women to teach anat- 
omy, vocational guidance, music. Two 
Negro men are called for by one 
board—a doctor and a teacher. Sure- 
ly it is “only as the interflow of the 
finest and best in each nation and 
race is increased between us can we 
hope to see this world some day liter- 
ally transformed into a community 
of brotherly love and peace, into the 
very Kingdom of God among men.” 


The predominance of calls of the 
non-evangelistic type is not to be 
taken as an indication that the mis- 
sionary enterprise is losing its evan- 
gelistic note. It does mean, how- 
ever, that nethods of evangelism are 
changing and that missionaries today 
are called upon to use their hands 
and brains in specialized ways, as well 
as to share their Christian experience. 


The present need for the modern 
missionary enterprise is thus further 
emphasized us follows: “Not over 
against but alongside unevangelized 
areas geogranvhically are great areas 
of thought and conduct, areas of hu- 
man relationship between different 
cultural and economic, racial and 
national groupings, all of which are 


Christian and 
These non- 


still only partially 
some almost pagan. 
geographical areas constitute the 
most stupendous and urgent chal- 
lenge Christianity faces.” 

Here is a document which merits 


the serious consideration of all of 
us. Its list of calls present consider- 
able food for thought—food that 
should be chewed thoroughly, th: 
while permitting one’s mentai gastri: 
juice free action. 





Seminary News 


SEEKING CHURCH UNITY 

( NE hundred twenty-three dele- 
gates from twenty-four’ theo- 
logical seminaries met at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary (New 
York) in "Necember to devote three 
days to discussion of ways and means 
“Toward a More United Church.” 
The difficulties that face the estab- 
lishment of a united church were 
pointed out by M. G. Scherer for the 


Lutheran; by Leonard Hodgson for 


the Episcopal; by Eugene W. Lyman 
for other denominations. A keen dis- 
cussion followed these talks. 

In an impressive address William 
Adams Brown of Theological Semin- 
ary traced the history and growth of 
the movement toward church unity. 
Bishop McConnell, on the topic “The 
Churches and Industry,” said con- 
vincingly that it was the right and 
duty of the Church to _ exercise 
authority in safeguarding the human, 
intellectual and spiritual values in all 
phases of iife and especially when 
those values were endangered by a 
pagan industrial system. 

Writing in The Churchman Law- 
rence Rose said of this conference: 
“Some few went away overwhelmed 
by the hopelessness of the effort to- 
ward unity and with the feeling that 
without such hope conferences are 
futile; but by such a majority as to 
make the sentiment all but unani- 
mous was felt the effectiveness of the 
conference in removing suspicion, fos- 
tering the spirit of fellowship and 
mutual respect in recognition of some 
other’s consecration to the work of 
our Lord, and in promotion of the 
will to unity.” 

ADVANCE SEMINARY NOTICES 

An interseminary conference for 
theological schools of the South will 
be held at Vanderbilt School of Re- 
ligion, Nashville, April 9-20, with E. 
R. Walker of Vanderbilt as chairman. 
On the same dates the Rural Church 
Institute will be held at Vanderbilt. 
Speakers who it is expected will par- 
ticipate in both conferences are Alva 
Taylor, Ashby Jones, S. Parks Cad- 
man, Dr. Vogt. 





An interseminary conference for 
the Middle West is planned for April 
23-25 at Oberlin Theological School. 


The chairman is R. J. Striftler of 
Oberlin and the leading speaker 
Canon B. H. Streeter of Oxford. 


Under the guidance of the students 
of the council and through the co- 
operation of the various churches, th« 
students of Boston are holding three 
services at which the addresses will 
bear on the topic “What Differenc 
Does Religion Make?” At the first ser- 
vices (February 26) held in Trinity 
Church, the speaker was President 
Henry Sloane Coffin of Union. 
Speakers at succeeding services are 
Henry P. VanDusen and Stanley 
High. 





BEHAVIORISM VS. THEOLOGY 

Writing in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary Register, A. C. McGiffert, 
Jr., points out the difficulties in the 
philosophy vf the modern behavior- 
istic psychology which views the 
world as a huge godless mechanism. 
He calls attention to the changes of 
the first half century on the scientific 
point of view in the past half cen- 
tury. The modern biologist believes 
that animals are not mere machines 
and that human beings certainly are 
not. Again, the evidence collected by 
physical scientists indicates the in- 
adequacy of a mechanistic hypothesis 
to account for the whole of life. There 
is evidence of at least something pu! 
posive in the universe; no mechanical! 
theory that leaves out this element 
can explain the world. If behavior 
ism continues to be based on a 
mechanical theory of the universe and 
the physical scientists continue the 
present process of modifying and even 
abandoning that theory, the behavio! 
ist will wake up to find the foundation 
of his philosophy in the scientific 
vaste basket. Hence, if the modern 
theological student ties his beliefs to 
the modern school of behaviorism he 
may find himself, in the middle of his 
ministry, chained to an _ outworn 
theory. Professor McGiffert quotes 
from John Dewey: “If the psycho- 
logical school which claims to be the 
only genuine “behaviorism’ could 
read and digest the [newer] phys'!- 
cal ideals an immense amount of mis- 
leading and confusing intellectual ac- 
tivity would be saved the next genera- 
tion.” 
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An Incident 


| WAS seated in the dining car of 
an eastbound flyer from Detroit, 

here three thousand students and 
leaders had been thinking and talk- 
ing about Jesus’ way of life for the 
great world. (Before Detroit we 
called it the heathen world!) The 
man who served me as waiter was a 
well built fellow of pleasing person- 
ality. He looked after my every want 

can only those who are trained in 
the artistry of such service. 

The meal over, I reached for my 
book. The waiter asked: “How do 
you like Bruce Barton?” 

That opened our talk and I asked, 
“From what college did you gradu- 
ate?” 

“IT have another year at Fisk.” 

I commented: “I find that many 
members of your trained in 
colleges and universities, take jobs as 
waiters, porters, elevator boys.” 


race, 


“True. What else can we do?” 
“Have you read Barton?” 
“Yes. I tike his style and he al- 


Ways says something, but he’s not 
heavy reading.” Then we talked of 
the more recent books—most of which 





“Dartmouth in-China!” 


he had read and which I still have 
on my waiting list. 

When I asxed a question about his 
feeling toward his job he replied: 


“Surely it isn’t what I want to do for 


a life work. It is the type of work 
I can most easily secure and at the 





Overleaping Campus 
Boundaries 


Q TUDENT interest in international 
\“ and missionary problems is dem- 
onstrated graphically in the support 
which colleges are giving to definite 
enterprises in foreign countries. 
Usually such projects are connected 
by some personal tie with the under- 
graduate body in this country. Some 
colleges are supporting alumni who 
have gone as teachers; others, as in 
the case of Yale-in-China, contribute 
to the support of the institution as 
a whole. A number of these projects 
have been going on for years and it 
is a testimony to their usefulness as 
a means of missionary education that 
many other institutions are at the 
moment investigating the possibilities 
of having such undertakings of their 
own. It is probably the best means 
yet found for broadening the horizons 
of campus thinking and for awaken- 
ing sparks of interest in the needs 
and contributions of other lands. 
One of the best known of the proj- 
ects in the New England area is 
AMHERST-IN-DOSHISHA. An Amherst 
graduate in the class of 1870 was 
Shimato Neesima, who had run away 
to America to get an education. Re- 
turning to Japan, Neesima founded 
Doshisha University, in which “the 
ideals of New England and Japan 
have found embodiment. Amherst 


this year contributes $1,800, as well 
as a member of the faculty. A mem- 
ber of the graduating class every 
other year goes to Doshisha for two 
years of teaching. 

At Paotingfu, in North China, is 
the Tung Jen School on the faculty 
of which is H. W. Robinson, Dart- 
mouth ’10. The Tung Jen School is 
for younger boys, and carries them 
to the point where they are qualified 
to take the examinations for Chinese 
universities. For seven years Dart- 
mouth has supported the work of this 
elementary sckool. Over $2,000 is 
raised each year by the DARTMOUTH- 
IN-CHINA Advisory Committee which 
cooperates closely with the Dartmouth 
Christian Association. 

Three graduates of the UNIVERSITY 
of MAINE are in Smyrna, _ teach- 
ing in the International College and 


the American Collegiate Institute. 
For four years Maine has raised 
$1,200 a year for this purpose. More 


than $600 represents student gifts. 
The two Christian Associations at the 
university are behind Maine-in-Tur- 
key, and have the cooperation of the 
leading student organizations. An 
attractive circular is issued annually 
to help raise funds. This also is the 
case at Dartmouth. 


(Continued on next page) 


same time make a fair living: It’s 
interesting, and gives me a chance 
to observe at close range my white 
brothers. I detest the necessity of 
having to depend upon tips; it cuts 
into the very heart of a man’s social 
and economic independence. I feel 
as if the living I make depends upon 
the quality of food and the way it is 
served, the way in which the engineer 
runs the train, and all the physical 
and psychological reactions of people 
when they are traveling.” 

“Do you ever find those who 
knowingly humiliate you?” 

“The other day a man at my 
table got off this line: ‘You know all 
we have to do with our niggers is give 
them a generous tip, pat them on the 
back, and smile at them and keep 
them happy ard contented.’ To this 
his colleague replied: ‘I don’t know 
about this new generation of Negroes. 
They are yvoing to stand more for 
their own rignts and I think rightly 
so’.”” 

“You know, don’t you, that had 
you spoken to some folks as you did 
to me about Barton they would have 
told you where to get off?” was my 
next question, to which he replied: 
“You can generally tell a man by the 
books he reads. Yet I know there are 
some people who read and enjoy Bar- 
ton who nevertheless would have con- 
sidered it offensive on my part to 
have approached them on the subject 
of bocks.” 

“Then religion and life do not al- 
ways check in the dining car?” 

“Rightly so,” he answered. 

He knew my friend Mordecai John- 
son, President of Howard University. 
We then talked of some of the out- 
standing young members of the Negro 
race. I mentioned my appreciztion of 
the Negro hoy with the beautiful 
tenor voice who had led in the sing- 
ing of spirituals at Detroit. His 
face lighted, for now we were in the 
field of his main  interest—music. 
And in the next five minutes I 
learned more of the appreciation of 
the power and charm of music in 
the soul of man than has been my 
fortune to acquire in years of contact 
with musical centers. 

Looking down at the table I saw 
my twenty-cent tip. I felt like re- 
moving it, for I was in the presence 
of a cultured soul—limited in econo- 
mic and social privilege only because 
he was black. 

My friend set to work to clear off 
the table and I went back to the 
Pullman to finish Barton's What 
Can a Man Believe? 


FREDERICK B. IGLER. 


University of 
Pennsylvania 
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WILLIAMS for many years has been 
contributing to the support of the 
Canton Christian College, which has 
now become Lingnan University. 
Eight hundred dollars of the Chest 
Drive for $7,000 raised by the Wil- 
liams Christian Association this year 
went to this university in China. The 
circular issued in connection with the 
Chest Fund campaign gives the fol- 
lowing statement: “This institution 
experienced some difficulty during the 
recent Chinese uprisings, but is back 
stronger than ever in its splendid 
work,” 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
has a connection with the Central 
Philippine College, of which a Tech 
alumnus is president, and $100 each 
year is given for the tuition of two 
students at this institution in the 
Pacific 


An instructor in economics at West 
China Union University is supported 
to the extent of $1,500 yearly by the 
undergraduates of WESLEYAN UNI- 
VERSITY. George Larkin, ’18, has been 
in this position in China, and is this 
year doing graduate work in America. 
The support of this Wesleyan-in- 
China project is derived from the mis- 
sion side of the duplex envelopes 
used in college chapel plus lump sums 
from other students, alumni and 
others. 


A unique plan is used by SPRING- 
FIELD Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE. The stu- 
dent Association sends two juniors to 
summer to 


Europe each work in 


camps as playground directors, teach- 
ers, ete. The college grants each 
man a scholarship which covers a 
year’s tuition. In addition, living ex- 


penses in Europe and steamer passage 
is provided. The value, from the edu- 
cational standpoint, of having these 
two men in the student body after 
such a summer has proved beyond 
question the wisdom of the plan. This 
year a new feeture is being added. 
Two sophomores are to attend the 
branch of Springfield College at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, and they will each 
Springfield will give 
them tuition when they return for 
the senior year and the college at 
Geneva grants free tuition for the 
junior year there. 


be given $225 


“Yali” in China is a widely-known 
enterprise toward which Yale stu- 
dents gave this year $5,000. Tech- 
in-Turkey is the euphemious name 
of the project which it seems likely 
will soon be undertaken by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Other colleges which are on the brink 
of undertaking specific work in for- 
eign countries are Bates, Colby, 
Northeastern, University of Vermont. 


The Periscope 


SCENE: 


Him: I say—did she give you the 
gate? 

He: (Too absorbed to be quite 
aroused, responds by thinking 


aloud). There’s a lot of talk about 
barriers between frat and non-frat, 
ed and co-ed, parent and offspring, 
black and white, and so on, but none 
of these is the most important chasm. 
I was wondering whether there is any 
connection between the causes of 
this estrangement and those others. 

Him: What are you driving at? 

He: Our big expensive’ educa- 
tional plants, with their take-all-who- 
come policy, are made possible by 
machine-made wealth, chiefly. Does 
the tragic lack of intimacy between 
‘ertain great groups in the field of 
education root back in the same facts 
which cause industrial divisions? 

Him: What lack of intimacy— 
what do you mean by “the most im- 
portant chasm?” 

He: That between faculty and 
students. . . . H. G. Wells takes 
the ancients to task for their inepti- 
tude at mechanical invention. Are 
mechanical conveniences worth the 
barriers they raise? Which did old 
Athens need most; modern plumbing? 
—or that Socrates and Plato should 
ve friends as well as merely teacher 
and pupil? 

Him: I get you: drift. But your 
tracing of causes is too far-fetched. 
Students and faculty go separate 
ways not because of machines, big 
business, bath tubs and trolley cars, 
but because they belong to different 
generations and_ different 
(since homo profes: 


1 


sexes 
orius is neither 
masculine nor feminine but neuter) 
and consequently have incompatible 
interests. To students learning is 
either a necessary evil or an inciden- 
tal adornment; to the profs fun is 
either an unnecessary evil or an in- 
cidental distraction. What fellowship, 
as Alcibiades might have said, has 
the Academy with the Circus? Imag- 
ine “Microscope” Morley and me as 
playmates! “Pretty dropkick Stein 
made last Saturday,” says I. “I see 
Prof. Goofus has made a _ synthetic 
cell divide,” says he, not hearing me. 
Gosh! 

He: How familiar you’ sound! 
That’s just as I have always been. 
Here I am on the last lap of the 
senior year—for more than three 
years Morley and I have been hang- 
ing around this college, looking at 


Study room for two in a fraternity house. HE 
slouches deep in a chair, lost in thought. 
ters; stares at meditative one. 


Room-mate en- 
HE is unaware of HIM. 


each other in lab and classroom and 
never till tonight did I begin to know 
him. Several of us were over at his 
home. Mrs. Morley made some choco- 
late and they told us about the ex- 
cavation expedition to New Mexico 
last summer. Man, it was more sport 
than a_ week-end party at the 
Mirador! I realized befor 
that a scientist cun be consecrated 
to the search for fact and truth 
Morley is a dedicated man and his 
life is a thrilling adventure! 

Him: Well, I’ll admit some of us 
had a rare night of it when Jameson 
invited Benoit, the French prof, ove 
to the house—-we heard all about 
Paris and student life there when 
he was struggling along at the 
Sorbonne. . . . But there’s not 
many like him. 

He: More than you think. Dr. 
Otto spent his Sabbatical in Berlin 
and Leipsig, yar before last, and 
had access to some archives that 
hadn’t been ransacked before. And 
did you know (I learned all this from 
Morley) that when Edmonds was 
taking his doctorate in Soci at Chi 
cago he several times witnessed 
(from under a table!) gun-fights of 
rival gangs? Last summer he was 
in New York getting first-hand ma 
terial for his book of sketches of 
Tweed ring personalities. 

Him: Yes, but those boys don’t 
want to waste their time on stud 
ents—they get too much of them in 
the class room. 

He: They’re glad to talk to the 
few who are really interested—they 
get a real kick out of it, Morley 
says. It helps compensate for th: 
painful task of diluting their stuff 
and ramming it down into the big 
mob who don’t want it. 

Him: But if a fellow began in 
quiring about something intellectual 
in solicitous tones a prof would 
either faint or think he was cod 
dling a grade! 

He: Not if a group should ask 
him to the house for supper and an 
evening with wanted to 
join in. 

Him: Why haven’t we made a 
point of doing this before? 

He: (With a look of regret, fol 
lowed by one of hope) we still have 
four months. .. . 

CURTAIN. 


never 


whoever 


OBSERVER. 
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What William L. Stidger 


Says about SHODDY: 


A Novel~~_A Great Ameri- 
can Church Machine at W ork 
~ 0 A boy’s dreams ~~ What 
happens to him~~ What hap- 
pens along the trail that leads 
to ecclesiastical preferment. 
BRUMMITT 1s an “inside” 
man. He knows and 1s una- 
fraid to tell. He HAS TOLD 
-1in SHODDY. 


“It hits my heart— 


“This book ought to 
shake our souls awake 


‘‘The first real ‘ Preach- 
er novel which has 
been written in my 
day— 

“Brummitt has gone 
to the heart of the 
thing. Every man or 
woman who has re- 
belled at Elmer Gantry 
will want to read 


SHODDY. 


‘This book will stir the 
church world.” 


[$2.00] 
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For “balanced rations” for March 
I recommend: 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND Its Ft 
TURE. By G. A. Johnston Ross. (Ab 
ingdon: $1). Fresh talk to Ohio Wes- 
leyan folk by a sound and scintillat 
ing mal 

DOES CIVILIZATION NEED 
TION? By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Mac 
millan: $2). sjeing a Christian is 
difficult but not impessible. 

THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By 
Richard Sheppard. (Doran: $2). 
lyynamite for the man or woman who 
takes church membership for granted. 


* * * 


RELA 


Max Yergan leaves us to go back 
work among Negro 
tudents of South Africa. If he had 
need of feathers in his cap other than 
our pride in what he i 
might refer to two recent commenda 


to his great 


doing, we 


tions which he has received—one the 
reward for ervice from the 


Harmon Foundation and the other a 


unique 


gift from Mr. Rockefeller for a head 
quarters building. 
. . * 
The Bookman says about Count 


Hermann Keyserling, now lecturing 
country, that he has a unique 
facility for “learning all about the 
within the first 


after 


in thi 


countrie he visits 


twenty-four hour arriving 
there.” I wonder if some of us who 
are traveling secretaries do not tend 


to size up a college or university sit 


uation something like that. We 
hear a good deal now-a-days about 
surveys some of these, however, 
would better be described as_ bird 


eye view 


change in stud 
Colonel 


Among recent 
ent positions are: John 
Axton, 
the United 


chaplain at Rutgers; Roy 


formerly senior chaplain in 


States become 
Hudson 1 
foreign student secretary at 
the University of Illinois, 
Melvin Kennedy, who takes the pa 


army, 


the new 


ucceeding 


torate of the Congregational Church 
at Illinoi Halstead (Syra 
cuse), Chairman of the Middle At 


Gordon 


lantic 


Field Council, becomes prep 

chool secretary with the National 
Coun il 

Albert Schweitzer writes that he 


expects to come to the United State 
for a lecture tour next autumn. I! 
hope that the colicge will have a 
fair share of the time of this musi 
cian-lecturer-pioneer medical mission 
ury He Is 
this country through hi 
thie Kdae of the Trimeval 
Philosophy of Civilization; 


on and Eth 


known in 
books, On 
Forest: 
Cimli ti 


perhaps best 


; 


With only thirty-five Americans at- 
tending the Jerusalem meeting some 
may wonder why we refer to it so 
often. jut great conferences are 
weighed and’ not counted. Professor 
Hocking and Dr. Mott we saw at our 
headquarters they sailed in 
February. Other friends who are go- 
ing included Doctors 
Franklin, Mrs. Speer, Mrs. Silver- 
thorn, Margaret Crutchfield. The 
National Student Committee will be 
represented by W. W. Alexander, Dr. 
S. M. Cavert and our new chairman, 
Dean Thomas W. Graham. Dr. Mott 
will of preside. We gain 
ome additional reflected glory from 
the fact that Henry Van Dusen and 
Fay Campbell asked to go. 
They felt, however, that they couldn’t 
leave their work at this time. 


before 


Speer and 


course 


were 


' * “ 


The Executive Committee of the 
General Board has granted to David 
R. Porter a year’s leave of absence 
for study. Henry P. Van Dusen is 
Executive Secretary of the 
Division. 


Acting 
Student 


‘ 4 * 


Among the new _ books Little 
Brown & Company tell of, is A Man 
of Learning, by N. A. Crawford—a 
fictional biography of a modern uni- 
versity president. 


Sherwood Eddy’s new book is called 
Sex and Youth. I hear it very wel! 
spoken of and hope we may next 
month tell you more about it. By 
the way, I learn from Harry Comer 
that Mr. Eddy’s recent campaign at 
the University of North Carolina was 





One of the German 
Work-Students 


The Wayfarer 


a profoundly stirring affair with a 
thousand students at most of th 
public meetings. (See High Points, 
on another page). 

The movemenis of other big arti! 
lery include: Kirby Page and Hem 
Van Dusen, each of whom have sinc 
New Year’s made a coast-long colleg: 
tour; Stitt Wilscn has given a block 
of time to the Southwest and Rocky 
Mountain region and Bruce Curry has 
been holding week-end institutes, at 
various points rvdiating frem his 
home base at Oberlin, 


We have a breezy but intimate 
connection with German work-stud 
nts, of whom eight new ones a1 
rived last December. Herbert Krip 
pendorf is now succeeded as secr 
tary for the group by Kurt Bartusch 
of the University of Halle. 

Canon Tatlow, the General Secr 
tary of the British Student Move- 
ment, came away from Lausann 
convinced that “the work of carry- 
ing on must largely be done by young 
men and women. The will to unity, 
the spirit of unity, must precede any 
practical arrangements, and the pro 
motion of this will, this spirit is the 
splendid privilege of youth.” The 
people who were responsible for get- 
ting the Lausanne report into print 
came to the British Student Move 
ment and said: “You are the prop¢ 
people to publish the report. You 
are in this thing all over the world 
Perhaps that is the heart of the mat 
ter. The Student Christian Mov 
ment over the world really is work 
ing in a way to bring about 
eal church unity. 


pract 


* 


We have been talking a good dea 
in recent months about Church unity 
partly because of Lausanne, partly 
because of the striking frequency of 
this theme in the colloquia at I 
troit. It is a marvel that somebody 
did not decide there to organize a 
new church unity student movement, 
with officers and headquarters in 
New York! We need more thinking 
and more talking along the line of 
unity. 
“A pagan kissing for a step of Pe 
“The wild goat's 
loamy down 
“Kvceeds our 
turns back 


strata, granite, 


hoof prmt oi 
mode rh thir hee CHeo 


“The limestone, et 
and clay, 
“Concluding coldly with ‘here's la 


it he re ’s God?’ Ay 


THE WAYFARER. 
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